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So many essays upon the subject of slavery have been given 
to the public, that it may almost be considered a work of 
supererogation to discuss it further. Certainly the main 
points of justification of this institution can never be more 
forcibly presented, than they have already been in the mas- 
terly essays by Chancellor Harper, Professor Dew, and the 
letters of Governor Hammond to Clarkson. These able pa- 
pers, which I fear are but little known to northern readers, 
are so logical and conclusive that they occupy the entire 
ground upon the points to which they relate. It would be 
worse than folly to attempt to fortify their reasoning, or to 
supply a single link in their well-constructed chain of argu- 
mentation. Professor Dew, whose review of the debates in 
the Virginia legislature on the subject of emancipation was 
written in 1831, may be considered as the pioneer, or at all 
events as the first able expounder of the views which now 
generally prevail in the southern States upon the relations 
of slavery to the community in which it exists, as well as 
with regard to the effect of that institution upon the races 
it subjugates. As a pure specimen of inexorable logic, it 
would be difficult to find its equal or certainly its superior in 
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the whole range of English literature. Chancellor Harper’s 
essay, though possibly not of the same high order as an intel- 
lectual performance, is yet of commanding ability. 

Notwithstanding that these essays, the letters of Hammond, 
and numerous other papers and speeches of great merit, upon 
this subject, have been long before the public, justifying not 
only slavery as it exists, but slavery in the abstract, when a 
greatly inferior race is brought into contact with a superior 
one, yet the vast majority of abolitionists still seem to be un- 
der the impression, it may be honestly, that their arguments, 
as they are pleased to term them, have never been answered. 
The recent very able lecture of the Hon. Robert Toombs, be- 
fore the abolition society at Boston, published in the May 
number of this Review, must have suggested to the minds of 
some of his hearers a doubt, at least, of the entire accuracy 
of their preconceived opinions upon this subject, unless we 
uncharitably suppose the understandings of them all to have 
been closed and hermetically sealed. against the admission of 
a single ray of light. 

Unfortunately, the abolitionists, as a body, read but the one 
side of the great question. Southern newspapers, magazines, 
reviews, and political speeches and pamphlets, have but a 
limited circulation at the north, and consequently the people 
in that section, though generally intelligent, are profoundly 
ignorant both of the theory and of the practical operation of 
the system of slavery. All the prejudices of their education 
stand in the way of their forming a fair and just opinion 
upon this subject, nor have we reason to hope for any future 
moderation of sentiment ; on the contrary, we may even ex- 
pect a more rabid fanaticism, if that be possible, in the suc- 
ceeding than in the existing generation. The disorganizing 
doctrines of abolitionism are now taught from the pulpit and. 
in the common schools, both orally and in text books. Hatred 
to the slaveholder, for abolitionism resolves itself into that at 
last, is indirectly inculcated as the highest civil and religious 
duty. There are noble men in the north, and they can never 
be sufficiently honored, who have thrown themselves into the 
breach with more than Roman heroism, and bravely resisted 
the mad spirit which threatens to overwhelm the land with 
ruin. It is to be hoped that they will be gratefully remem- 
bered by the South, on the proper occasion and in the proper 
manner. 

It is a singular fact, that while the anti-slavery sentiment 
at the North seems daily to increase in virulence and intensity, 
the South, on the other hand, is becoming more unanimous 
in approving the very principle of slavery, and justifying the 
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system as a valuable social and political institution. Like 
other subjects, this one of slavery was not understood, even 
in its simplest relations, as a question of political economy, 
until it had been investigated. In the earlier discussions, it 
was admitted by southern men that slavery was an evil which 
it was desirable to get rid of, but for which the existing gen- 
eration was in nowise responsible. In short, no attempts at 
justification of the system were made, although apologies for 
it were not unfrequent. It is probable that the South would 
have continued merely to apologize but for the denunciations 
of the abolitionists, which led to the investigation, and, as 
we think, consequent conviction that slavery, as it exists in 
the United States, in all its apects, moral, social, and politi- 
cal, is not inconsistent with justice, reason, or religion. 
These views may not yet be universally prevalent, but cer- 
tainly they are entertained by a very large, enlightened, and 
constantly increasing class in the States of the South. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I propose to take 
up, seriatim, and reply to the current abolition objections to 
our system of domestic servitude. It is not my intention to 
discuss the general subject, except incidentally, for the rea- 
sons given at the beginning, that it would be impossible to 
strengthen the arguments or fortify the conclusions of the 
distinguished gentlemen there named. I shall, therefore, 
confine myself chiefly, as above stated, to a brief reply to. 
the common objections urged. 

I. The most prominent of these are the Biblical objections. 
They have been presented in the strongest point of view by 
Channing and Wayland. There are certainly no specific 
passages in either the Old »r New Testaments prohibiting or 
condemning slavery ; on the contrary, there are many pas- 
sages in both recognizing and regulating it. In fact, slavery, 
as described in the Old Testament, is not merely permissive, 
but is positively enjoined by the Almighty, through Moses, 
as a part of the Hebrew polity: ‘‘ Both thy bond-men and 
thy bond-maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen 
that are round about you ; of them shall ye buy bond-men and 
bond-maids. Moreover, of the children of the strangers that 
do sqjourn among you, of them shall ye buy and of their fami- 
lies that are with you, which they begat in your land; and they 
shall be your possession. And ye shall take them as an inherit- 
ance for your children after you, to inherit them for a posses- 
ston; they shall be your bond-men for ever.’’—(Lev. XXV, 
44, 46.) 

It may be said that the heathen mentioned in the text 
were Canaanites, and that slavery was inflicted upon them in 
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punishment for their crimes, in the same manner as the in- 
vasion and conquest of their country, the slaughter of their 
women and children, and the other evils to which they were 
subjected ; and, therefore, that it was merely to be regarded 
as a judgment from God upon an offending people, and not 
as an ordained domestic institution. But it will be found, 
from examination of the context, that slavery was intended 
as much to form part and parcel of the social policy of 
the Hebrews as the provisions for the redemption of land, 
the appointment of the sabbatical year, and the year of jubi- 
lee, which are mentioned in the same chapter and in the 
same connexion. There is not the’ slightest proof that the 
establishment of slavery was intended for the mere temporary 
purpose of chastising the wickedness and guilt of the inhabit- 
ants of Palestine. A portion of the Hebrews themselves 
were subjected to the same species of servitude, except that 
they were to be liberated at the sabbatical year, and if at that 
time they still desired to remain, because of love to the mas- 
ter’s household, he is commanded to take ‘‘ an awl and thrust 
it through their ear unto the door, and they shall then become his 
servants forever. (Deut. XV, 17.) 

Another objection is made, that the arguments derived 
from the Bible which justify slavery would also justify poly- 
gamy; or, in the language of Dr. Channing, that ‘the 
Scripture might be used to stock our houses with wives as 
well as slaves,’’ for ‘‘ polygamy,’’ says he, ‘‘ was allowed to 
the Israelites, was the practice of the holiest men, and was 
common and licensed in the age of the Apostles.’’— (Chan- 
ning’s Works, vol. 2, p. 99.) This objection can be disposed 
of in a very few words. It is true that polygamy was the 
practice of the patriarchs and other holy men mentioned in 
the Bible, but no passage can be found positively establishing, 
regulating, or incidentally approving it, as in the case of 
slavery; or, in other words, it was not made or recognized 
by law as an institution. It is narrated historically that 
Abraham, Jacob, David, Solomon, and many other good 
men had a plurality of wives, but this fact is mentioned like 
other facts and events in their lives, generally without com- 
ment. And besides this, it would be difficult to show that 
polygamy, as practiced at that early age, and in the state of 
society then existing, was in itself a wrong. 

A vague idea seems generally to prevail that the entire 
system of Jewish laws, customs, and usages, as well as the 
whole body of their principles, moral and religious, were ab- 
rogated and repealed by the new gospel dispensation, as it is 
called, promulged by our Saviour. This is a gross miscon- 
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ception. The Hebrew political and social law, of which 
slavery formed a part, unlike the political societies of other 
nations, was ordained by God himself, as before stated, 
through the instrumentality of Moses, his chosen servant, 
for special purposes of his own, connected with the preserva- 
tion of the Jews as a peculiar and distinct people. It is true 
that various modifications, such as the progress of events and 
change of circumstances rendered necessary, were made in 
the form of their government, yet their municipal and social 
system remained substantially the same during the entire 
period of their existence as a nation. There is not a passage 
in the New Testament to the contrary; on the other hand, 
there are numerous allusions to the ancient laws, usages, and 
customs, showing that they existed at that time, and Josephus 
furnishes us with abundant proof of the same fact. The mo- 
ral law embraced in the Ten Commandments was intended to 
be of universal application, to all times, races, and circum- 
stances, and in substance was re-enacted by our Saviour. The 
ceremonial or ritual law, regulating the priesthood, the man- 
ner of its appointment, and the duties appertaining thereto, 
prescribing the different kinds of sacrifices and offerings, the 
mode of purification, the gorgeous and impressive forms of 
the temple service, the feasts and the festivals, all of which 
were typical of the offices, duties, and new ministration of 
the Messiah, was, as matter of course, repealed by his advent. 
It is because the obvious distinction between these different 
departments of the Jewish law has not’ been noticed that so 
much error and so great confusion of ideas has prevailed upon 
this subject. 

The New Testament also explicitly recognizes the relation 
of master and slave. It is simply idle to contend that the 
Greek word doulos, translated “‘ servant,’’ did not also include 
‘* slave,’’ or, in fact, that the latter is not its usual accepta- 
tion. ‘*Servant’’ is the generic term, comprehending both 
slaves and hired servants. Bishop Watson says that ‘‘ the 
word ‘servant’ in the Bible generally signifies ‘slave.’ ’’ 
(Theol. Dict. sub. voc.—Servant.) 

As slavery, then, in the time of Christ and the apostles, 
was nearly universal, of course, the precepts touching the re- 
lations of master and servant applied equally to slaves as 
hired servants. If slavery were the ‘‘monster sin,’’ the 
‘*sum of all villainies,’’ as the abolitionists are pleased to 
call it, it is not to be supposed that our Saviour and his 
apostles, who did not fail to denounce sin of all kinds, would 
have been silent or have temporized with regard to this the 
greatest of all, which must have met them at every step dur- 
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ing their ministrations. Murder, theft, lying, lusts, covet- 
ousness, hypocrisy, and the entire brood of crimes, vices and 
sins, are condemned and denounced in no measured terms. 
These offences are not recognized or regulated in any way or 
form. Slavery, on the contrary, is recognized and regulated 
in the same manner and in the same connexion as the rela- 
tions of husband and wife, parent and child, ruler and sub- 
ject.—(See Eph. vi, 5; Ool. wii, 22; Tit. i, 9; 1 Pet. uw, 18, 
20.) The last citation commands servants to be subject to 
their masters, ‘‘ not only to the good and gentle, but also to 
the froward ;’’ and also, ‘‘ when they are buffeted for their 
faults,’’ to ‘‘ take it patiently.’’ 

Dr. Channing acknowledges, as indeed all must acknow- 
ledge who have taken the pains to inform themselves, that 
slavery existed throughout the Roman empire, of which 
Palestine formed a part, in an exceedingly harsh form. And 
he asks how it could be believed that such a system is sanc- 
tioned by Christianity, because it is not, in terms, condemned ; 
and furthermore says, that it might as well be asserted, that 
tyranny and oppression, which never existed in a more detes- 
tible shape than under the government of Nero, in whose 
reign Paul and Peter inculcated, in strongest language, 
the duty of obedience to civil authority, were impliedly ap- 
proved, because not specifically condemned. In reply, I have 
merely to say, that I do not deny that the authority of the 
master over the slave is often abused, just as the authority of 
the political magistrate is abused, and we find in the Bible no 
justification for either. Circumstances may arise, and fre- 
quently do arise, when it is right and proper to resist civil 
authority ; but this in nowise conflicts with the general in- 
junction of obedience to rulers. It is not the particular 
government of Nero which is approved, but government in 
general, which is of itself a good, and, according to our un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures, is only to be overthrown in 
case of gross oppression. In like manner, there might pos- 
sibly be circumstances of intolerable severity of treatment, 
which would justify the revolt of slaves, but it does not follow 
that the institution of slavery is wrong of itself, because 
many of its features were so repulsive under the Roman sway, 
or because even now, in the hands of bad men, it has some- 
times been abused. Precisely the same reasoning will apply 
to the relations of husband and wife, parent and child, which, 
though proper and good in themselves, are liable to the same 
objections and to the same species of abuse, both in theory 
and practice, as the institutions of government and slavery. 

As the Bible then does not forbid or condemn slavery, in 
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totidem verbis, the abolitionists are driven to the necessity of 
contending that it is indirectly forbidden in the passages : 
“* Love thy neighbor as thyself ;’’ ‘* all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them ;”’ 
and, say they, as you would not enslave yourself, nor be will- 
ing that other men should enslave you, it is your duty, under 
this precept, to abstain from enslaving or holding others in 
slavery. In the first place, the right to enslave a freeman 
except for just legal cause, has never been asserted, nor has 
it ever been practised in the United States, so far as I have 
any knowledge. The manifest meaning of the second passage 
is, to do unto other men what you would that they should do 
unto you, under like circumstances. Any other construction 
would lead to palpable absurdity. If the precept were in- 
tended to be universal and unconditional, then the obligations 
of husband and wife, parent and child, subject and ruler, are 
identical, and not reciprocal, or, in other words, the husband, 
the parent, and the ruler are required to yield the same obe- 
dience to the wife, the child, and the subject as the latter to 
the former, a proposition which refutes itself by its mere 
statement. Each of us individually would be unwilling to 
be reduced to slavery, but under all the circumstances which 
surround the black race in America, we could not esteem it a 
great hardship, if, belonging to that race, we had been born 
to servitude. 

But, says Dr. Wayland, the Bible imposes upon us obliga- 
tions which are inconsistent with the existence of domestic 
slavery ; among these he enumerates the duty of proclaiming 
the gospel to every creature, that of respecting the conjugal, 
the parental, and the filial relations.—(Moral Philosophy, 
chapter on Slavery, p. 211.) 

It is one of the stale abolition assertions, that the slaves in 
the United States are debarred the privileges of the gospel. 
We all know, and statistics show it, that a very large num- 
ber of them, a larger proportion, indeed, than of the whites, 
are members of the different denominations of the church, 
and that they have all the benefits of oral Christian instruc- 
tion. It is true, that for reasons of policy, for which the 
abolitionists are chiefly responsible, they are not taught to 
read, and, consequently, that their religious information is 
not derived by themselves directly from the Bible; but in this 
respect their condition is not peculiar, since the largest por- 
tion of the most numerous branch of the Christian church 
labors under the same disadvantage, if it be a practical dis- 
advantage, under the circumstances, for them to receive their 
religious instruction from capable teachers. 
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The violation of the conjugal relation by separation is an 
accident, not a necessary incident to the institution of slavery. 
It could exist without it. It has so existed. At this very 
time a proposition is before the legislature of one of the 
southern States to prevent by law the involuntary separation 
of husband and wife. It may not be enacted now, but cer- 
tainly such a provision, suitably guarded, will be enacted at 
some future period in all of the southern States, and if they 
had been left to their own sense of justice and propriety, and 
had not been subjected to impertinent interference and insult 
from abroad, they would long since have modified and miti- 
gated the more rigorous features of their system of domestic 
servitude. I do not maintain that slavery is free from the 
imperfections which cling to all human institutions; I only 
say that it is not more liable to abuse than the other great 
relations which form and constitute the very foundation of 
civil society. Marriage, in every country, I believe, is dis- 
soluble for various causes, yet a strict interpretation of the 
New Testament injunction, ‘‘whom God hath joined together, 
let no man separate,’’ would prohibit divorce for any cause, 
unless the quibble is raised in all such cases, that the parties 
were not joined together by God, or that the separation by 
sentence of the court, or act of the legislative body is not a 
separation by man. Hence, the necessity of liberal rules of 
interpretation. Whatever be the case, I have shown that the 
disruption of the conjugal tie is not inseparable from slavery, 
and this is all which I am called upon to prove. 

The same reasoning would apply, mutatis mutandis, to the 
duties of the parental and filial relations. There is ample 
scope for the exercise of these duties under the most severe 
system of slavery. Slave parents are relieved from the duty 
of the support of their children, as matter of course, but this 
is a privilege not a hardship. They are universally allowed, 
by the usage or common law of slavery, the right of authority 
over their children up to a certain age, and the latter are 
equally bound by the reciprocal obligation of obedience and 
respect to their parents, so far as these rights and duties are 
not inconsistent with the superior and ultimate rights of the 
master. This limitation of the obedience of minor children 
to their parents is not peculiar to slavery; there is an apt 
analogy in the obligations of citizens to government, in the 
case where the law prescribes 18 years as the age when free 
white males are liable to military duty, to enrolment, or draft, 
if it need be, contrary to the will or desire of the parties 
themselves or their parents, whose right to obedience under 
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ordinary circumstances does not terminate until the age of 
majority. 

I trust that the Biblical objections to slavery have been 
satisfactorily dealt with. If there be any more important 
than those here answered they have not come to my know- 
ledge. It would probably be difficult to find arguments more 
forcibly presented on that side of the question than those of 
Channing and Wayland, but even great minds cannot always 
‘‘make the worse appear the better reason,”’ if their false 
logic be subjected to the test of analysis. 

II. I will now proceed to the current objection, that 
‘< slavery demoralizes the community in which it exists.”’ 

It is not necessary to be prolix on this head, as the objection 
has been often met. We of the South do not feel ourselves 
to be below the average standard of morals of free States, 
whatever they may think of us. On the contrary, we believe 
the influence of slavery to be to develope and bring into 
greater activity many of the social virtues, and of the higher 
qualities, of our nature. 

One of the most obvious effects of African slavery is, to 
render a community where it exists chiefly agricultural, for 
the reason principally that such labor requires less skill than 
other species of labor; and agriculture, in all ages of the 
world, has been considered most favorable to virtue. The 
population of non-slaveholding States is, in a large measure, 
urban, and of slavehoiding States, on the contrary, it is chiefly 
rural. The census statistics do not give full information on 
this point, but I have prepared the following results which, I 
presume, will give an approximation to the relative propor- 
tions of these great divisions of the population of the United 
States : 


Urban Pop. 
FROGRREET DUA08, . snccsnccickdbbbarssccndssbbdbpteciocsecvests 2,275,966 
SIU TIROOON, « 5 cid ds ce cctlidtbinswesseal ceiileese en sasvinds 731,587 


The above represents the population of only 108 of the 
largest cities and towns of the two sections in their relative 
order, 76 of which are northern and 32 southérn. No ac- 
count is taken of the villages and smaller towns. It will be 
seen, from these imperfect returns, that a vastly larger pro- 
portion of the northern population is urban than of the 
southern. It was scarcely necessary to resort to statistics to 
prove so obvious a fact. 

As men, then, are aggregated into larger masses in the non- 
slaveholding than in the slaveholding States, it follows that the 
temptations to vice and the means of gr atifying the sensual ap- 
petites are far greater than among a scattered agricultural pop- 
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ulation. Another incentive to crime in cities is the frequent 
want of employment, and consequent destitution and pauper- 
ism in the lower orders of society. Most of the crimes commit- 
ted in all communities are by the poor, the ignorant, and the 
destitute, embracing chiefly the laboring population. In the 
south more than three millions of this population are held in 
slavery, and subjected to a stricter surveillance than a free 
population possibly could be. If, then, they had the same 
inducements to commit crime, such as want and destitution, 
which they have not, the vigilance of masters and overseers, 
watching over and restraining their vicious propensities, 
would be more effective in preventing it than any system of 
police yet devised elsewhere. 

While, then, the following tables, compiled from the 
Census Compendium, show a far greater relative proportion 
of crime and pauperism in the northern than in the southern 
States, we do not, on that account, claim any superior virtue, 
except so far as it results from our fortunate position as a 
community possessing better methods of preventing criminal 
violations of law. 


Crime, 1850. 


Number of criminals convicted. 





Native. Foreign. | Total. 
Northern States..... pcstdacts fsa 10, 823 12, 789 | 23,612 
Southern ditto .......ccsecereces Stes 1,917 894 2,943 


Pauperism, 1850. 


Paupers supported wholly or in part. 





- . 
Native. | Foreign. | Total. 

2 
Northern States......+..see0+ casses|. 50,080 | 63,689 | 113,713 
Southern ditto.........sesesees oss.) 16,411 | 4,849 | 21, 261 





It will be seen from the above that in the northern or non- 
slaveholding States, in which sense exclusively the term is 
used in this essay, the number of criminals convicted in a 
single designated year, which may fairly represent each year, 
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from aught that appears to the contrary, is more than eight 
times greater, and the number of paupers wholly or partially 
supported is more than five times greater than in the southern 
or slaveholding States. It will be observed further, that the 
native paupers in the North are more than twice as numerous 
as the native and foreign together of the South, whereas the 
northern population is only about one-third greater than the 
southern. 

It may be said, and it may be true, that the proportion of 
convictions, to the number of offences committed, is larger in 
the northern than in the southern States, and, consequently, 
that the table does not fairly show the relative crime of the 
two sections ; and also that the petty offences committed by 
the blacks, such as theft, &c., are punished immediately, and 
do not come before the courts of justice. Make the most libe- 
ral deductions on these accounts, three, four, or five hundred 
per cent., if you please, and it will still be found that the 
vast preponderance of crime is in the North. So, too, with 
regard to pauperism. Make all proper allowances for their 
better organized system of providing for the poor, and for the 
number relieved by individual charity and private associa- 
tions, yet still the difference is too great to be wholly ac- 
counted for in that way. The true solution of the question 
is, that in the South the laboring population, the largest 
part of which consists of slaves, is never thrown out of em- 
ployment, and consequently is‘not reduced to want and 
destitution. If crime and pauperism, then, be evidence of 
demoralization, as they certainly are, it cannot be charged 
that they are produced by slavery. 

Another imputation made upon the morals of the South is, 
that a spirit of lawlessness prevails to a very great extent in 
that section of the cotintry, and that it is attributable to the 
influence of slavery. The truth is, that while there have 
been excesses there as elsewhere, which I would not apologise 
for, in general, they are such as are naturally incident to a 
frontier life, where the ordinary process of law is too slow of 
operation to meet the wants of a new and scattered commu- 
nity. ‘‘ Lynch law,’’ as it is termed, is often a necessity, 
which, however much we may regret, is not under all circum- 
stances too harshly to be condemned. In none of the slave- 
holding States, in any period of their history, has a resort to 
this code been so frequent as in California ; in none of them 
has the law been so often trampled upon and resisted ; no- 
where have a greater number of murders and open robberies 
been committed. These are facts of common notoriety, yet 

n face of them we are told that lawlessness is the necessary 
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result of the institution of slavery. Riots and mobs are 
another indication of this spirit, yet who can truthfully deny 
that, of late years, they have been more alarmingly frequent 
in the northern than in the southern States. In proof of this 
it is only necessary to mention the anti-rent, the railroad, the 
Maine liquor, and the fugitive-slave law riots, the burning of 
churches and convents, and the series of Bedini mobs, which 
have occurred within a brief period, and all this too not on 
the frontier, but in the very heart of the most highly civilized 
portion of the North. 

The most serious charge made against the morality of the 
slaveholding States is, that licentiousness, or a disgraceful 
commerce between master and slave is almost universally 
prevalent; that the South reeks with the pollution of this 
damning sin. Licentiousness is to be found, more or less, in 
every community, but there are no statistics to show its rela- 
tive proportions in the two great divisions of this Confederacy, 
and without such statistics, it is impossible to form an accu- 
rate judgment. It is, therefore, worse than useless to resort 
to crimination and recrimination on this subject. It is known, 
however, that in the South prostitutes generally are blacks, 
while they are whites in the North. Although color is no 
element of morality or immorality, black prostitution is less 
a social evil than white, for the reason that it does not ope- 
rate as an impediment to subsequent marriage, and by the 
public opinion of the class to which the blacks belong, it does 
not ruin the character irretrievably as in the case of whites. 

The number of mulattoes is no evidence of the extent of 
sexual commerce between the two races, because mulattoes 
themselves have intermarried since the first introduction of 
slavery into the country, more than 200 years ago. Besides 
this, they constitute only about 12 per cent. of the entire colored 
population of the United States, and it is a remarkable fact, 
which I commend to the notice of abolitionists, that while 
one-half of this population in the North is mulatto, the pro- 
portion is only one-ninth in the South. 

Much more might be said upon this subject, but I have 
been reluctant to touch upon it at all, and would not have 
said one word, but that the charge of licentiousness has been 
so repeatedly made that I could not omit briefly to notice it. 

There is certainly a difference between northern and south- 
ern character, and probably this difference is partially owing 
to the influence of slavery. It is the profound remark of a 
writer in a recent number of the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, that the presence of ‘‘slavery produces a quasi-military 
organization of society.’’ This is true; and the southern 
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character possesses, in general, the virtues and the vices 
which belong to the military profession. The habit of com- 
mand engenders self-respect, reliance on one’s own resources, 
and, it may be, a too great impatience of contradiction, and 
consequent readiness to resort to the duello to settle points of 
individual dispute. Although duelling may be wrong in the 
abstract, yet it cannot be denied that where the practice 
prevails men are more careful how they give offence, by deed 
or word, when they are liable to be held to immediate per- 
sonal responsibility. While the number killed is compara- 
tively few, the insults and injuries prevented is incalculable. 
There are certain offences, too, against the domestic relations 
cognizable by this code for which the law provides no ade- 
quate remedy.* It isa question which admits of great doubt, 
whether the state of society which permits and approves the 
resort to the ‘‘field of honor’’ be superior or inferior to that 
in which it is discountenanced under all circumstances what- 
soever, but it is not one to be rashly decided. 

While, then, we do not assert a superiority for southern 
character, we are equally prompt to repel an imputation of 
inferiority. Both North and South have peculiar virtues and 
peculiar vices, but there is still enough of identity to make 
us one great and homogeneous people. 

One of the moral influences of slavery, which it is only 
necessary to allude to, is the conservatism of sentiment it 
produces in matters political and social. It acts as a balance 
wheel in society, to equalize and regulate the motion of the 
various discordant parts. This effect of slavery in the United 
States is historical, and may be accounted for on the principle 
that it is the manifest interest of a slaveholding community 
to oppose social innovations, which, if not resisted, might 
undermine and finally destroy their system of servitude; and 
whether this system be right or wrong, its destruction would 
overwhelm them with immediate poverty and ruin. Com- 
munities of this kind are slow to receive new ideas in morals or 
politics, believing that stability better subserves their true in- 
terests than what is called progress, which introduces changes 
not always desirable. Probably the destructive and conser- 
vative principles are both essential to the complete develop- 
ment of the body politic. If this be so with regard to the 
United States, the superabundant and almost diseased activity 
of the North fully supplies the one, while the South furnishes 
the other. A conservative element is almost a necessity in a 


* A friend has suggested to me that Grotius’ celebrated definition of equity 
would apply precisely to duelling—‘* The correction of that wherein the law, by 
reason of its universality, is deficient.” 
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republic like ours, where there is a strong tendency to throw 
off all the restraints of government and rebel against laws 
which interfere with private interests or convenience. The 
principle of order is quite as indispensable as the principle of 
liberty, and no government can be wise and good which does 
not combine the two. Without salutary restraint, liberty 
becomes license, and, in the end, itself falls a victim to its own 
excesses. A pure unchecked democracy would be the most 
detestable of governments. Qn this point Cicero wisely says: 
In republica semper tenendum est, ne quid plurimum plurimi 
valeant. If, then, it is an effect of the institution of slavery, 
as I believe it to be, to make men conservative in their views 
and willing to submit to restraint, instead of being an evil, 
slavery is, guoad hoc, a real and positive good. 

The absence of infidel societies in the South—where such a 
thing as an ‘‘ Anti-Bible Convention”’ or a ‘‘ Tom Paine An- 
niversary’’ has never been heard of—is another indication of 
this conservatism of sentiment. It is but justice to the North 
to state that the members of these conventions in that section 
are all crazy abolitionists, male and female, who denounce 
the Bible because it opposes their destructive doctrines. 

Enough has been said, in my opinion, to prove conclusively 
that the influence of slavery is not demoralizing to the com- 
munity in which it exists. 

III. I will next proceed to notice the objections to slavery 
regarded as a question of political economy. 

When it is said that free labor is more profitable than that 
of slaves, it may be that free white labor is meant. But the 
term ‘‘ free labor’’ is used without any such restriction. I 
do not suppose that any except the most ultra abolitionists, 
with all the facts before them even in the North, of the idle- 
ness, immorality, and thriftlessness of the free black race, 
would seriously contend that their labor is more profitable 
than slave labor, or that the southern States would be pecu- 
niarily benefitted by universal emancipation. The free States 
themselves do not believe that a large accession of black popu- 
lation to them would be desirable, or else why the stringent 
laws in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and other States against the 
admission of free negroes? They know that the negro is not 
a useful member of society; that he is, when unrestrained, 
incapable of steady exertion ; that he docs not contribute to 
the aggregate wealth and strength of a community, but on 
the contrary, that he becomes a burden to be supported in the 
public jails and workhouses. If this is the case in the North, 
with a comparatively small free negro population—not more 
than 200,000 at the utmost—what would be the disastrous 
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conseyuences in the South of having upwards of three millions 
of this race thrown loose upon society. 

Happily we are not left to conjecture merely as to what 
would be these consequences. We have a pregnant illustra- 
tion of them in the examples of Guiana, Jamaica, Hayti, and 
other of the West Indiaislands. The following tables, which 
I have compiled from De Bow’s Industrial Resources and 
McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary, will show at a single 
view the ruinous effects of emancipation, in the impoverish- 
ment of a community by diminishing its production. It is 
necessary, in order properly to appreciate the facts given be- 
low, to bear in mind that the British emancipation statute 
was not enacted until 1833, although there had been decisive 
indications for several years previous, that the scheme would 
finally receive the assent of Parliament. 


GurIANA.—LExports. 


| | | | 
Year. | Sugar. | Coffee. | Mclasses.|Cotton.| Rum. | Value. 











ewt. lbs. | ewt. | bales. | gallons. 
1836 712,800 | 4,801,350 | 380,880 | 3,196 | 2,955,120 £2, 135,379 
1839 


1849 | 577,569 63,253 | 155,952 0 | 1,882,142] 1,131,326 


JaMAIcA—LExports. 


Coffee. Molasses. | Rum. 





Year. | Sugar. | 

| | | 

ewt. lbs. cwt. gallons. 
1833 1,148,760 11,154,307 982 2,450,272 


1849 | 633 ,478 3,399, 193 162 1,778,661 


Hayti was emancipated by act of the National Convention 
of France in 1794. The table below will show how its in- 
dustry has been paralyzed by what is misnamed ‘‘ freedom :’’ 











Exports. 
Year. | Clayed Sugar. |Muscovado Sugar. Coffee. Cotton. 
| 
lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
1789 | 47,516,531 93 ,573 ,300 76, 835,219 | 7,004,274 
1841 | 0 1,363 34,114,717 | 1,591,454 
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These tables need no comment ; they tell their own woeful 
tale. History no where relates such utter prostration of in- 
dustry in so brief a period. A further illustration of the 
ruinous depreciation of property produced by Emancipation 
will be found in the statement below : 


Estates in Jamaica. 


In 1836. In 1844. 
Rome and Houston valued at......... £100,000......... £40,000 
SUccess ........00-- sevens BB fehes esses 55,000......... 30,000 
Os RES BD. ds nce ekphs 60,000......... 26,000 
NYU TEMAGUIL. co sccsccccecesseee eee Se 40,000......... 18,000 
Groenvelt................ oeun chet ot 35,000 sold for 10,000 
de Sa: SMO A. iets: 50,000......... 3,500 


‘< On some estates,’’ says McCulloch, ‘‘ which were formerly 
worked by 200 hands, the ordinary number is said to have 
dwindled down to 20 or 25; * * that the negroes in some 
districts will only work the first four days of the week; and 
at critical periods of the crops it is necessary to offer high 
bribes to get them to leave their homes to assist on other 
days than Friday or Saturday.’’— (Geog. Dict. sub voc., 
Jamaica.) 

The following extract is taken from a ‘‘ Report made by 
the House of Assembly in Jamaica,’’ in 1848: 

‘¢ Hardly in any case will the people work more than five 
days in the week; in several districts they refuse to work 
more than four days in the week; and the average time of 
field labor is from five to six hoursaday. The labor is not 
only inadequate in quantity, but generally ill performed ; on 
the anniversary of freedom and at Christmas, the entire agri- 
cultural population spend from one to two weeks in idleness ; 
and at all these periods, if the canes are rotting on the 
ground, no rate of wages will induce the people to work, and 
labor continues to become more scarce every year by the peo- 
ple withdrawing from the plantations.’’ ‘‘ It is stated in the 
above report,’’ says McCulloch, ‘‘that 653 sugar and 446 
coffee plantations have been abandoned, and their works en- 
tirely broken up, and there are but very few which yield a 
profit to the planters.’’ * * ‘The negroes are incurably in- 
dolent and apathetic, and the probability is, were the whites 
withdrawn from the island, they would gradually relapse into 
their original barbarism.’’— (Ibid. ed. 1850, sub voc., 
Jamaica. ) 

It has been most fortunate that the southern States have 
had the opportunity of borrowing experience from their neigh- 
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bors on this subject, instead of being compelled to make the 
costly experiment for themselves. 

White labor is, no doubt, more productive than black in a 
suitable climate, but the real question is, whether free black 
labor is superior to that of black slaves. Our observation and 
experience enable us to give a very decided negative to that 
question. Suppose the 500,000 slaves in Virginia were con- 
verted into freemen, can any one believe that the material 
interests of that State would thereby be promoted or its pro- 
ducts increased. White labor might probably be advanta- 
geously substituted for black in the grain-growing States, 
provided the negro population could be got rid of, but how 
that could be done ts a question which admits of no practica- 
ble solution. Besides, we think that there are compensating 
advantages for even the unproductiveness of slavery, and we 
have therefore no desire to free ourselves from it. In the 
cotton, rice, and sugar region, slave labor is not only more 
productive, but is the only species of labor which can be 
depended upon for the cultivation of these great staples. 
This is not mere assertion ; it has been demonstrated abund- 
antly that whites cannot, with safety, undergo the exposure 
required successfully to cultivate the sugar, rice, or cotton 
plantations. These products may be called necessaries of 
life, since they have become of almost universal use, and the 
negro, guided by the white man, was intended by Providence 
for their culture. In this light he subserves a wise purpose 
in creation and properly fulfils his destiny. 

There are disadvantages connected with slavery, without 
doubt, and the most important of these is, that it prevents 
density of population, without which the material resources 
of a country can never be fully developed, but I have shown 
on a previous page that this very effect is favorable to moral- 
ity. In consequence of the sparseness of population, the 
southern States have not made the same rapid progress in 
internal improvements and other great industrial movements 
as the northern. This is to be regretted, but it is uncharita- 
ble and unjust in the highest degree to attribute this differ- 
ence to what the abolitionists insolently term the ‘‘ indolence 
and laziness,’’ of the southern character. The extent of these 
improvements, too, in the southern States, is greatly under- 
rated. It is not generally known that Georgia, although the 
ninth State in order of population, ranks as the fifth as to the 
number of miles of railroad in actual operation. It is an 
experiment not yet fairly tried whether slave labor can be 
profitably employed in manufactures and commerce. It 
is to be hoped that this question ere long will be settled. 
9 


os 
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There is certainly at this time a greater spirit of activity in 
the public mind of the South, upon the important topic of 
industrial improvement, than there ever has been at any pre- 
vious period. Much of this is due to the series of ‘‘Southern 
Commercial Conventions,’’ which have been so often derided 
and sneeringly spoken of, as having been barren of results. 

IV. Having disposed of the three great classes of objections, 
[ will next notice those of a miscellaneous character. 

1. As to the ‘‘ number of slaveholders in the United States.’’ 

The abolitionists make it one of the most frequent of their 
points of attack upon slavery that the actual number of slave- 
holders, as given by the census, is only about 350,000, or one- 
seventeenth of the entire white population of the South, and 
that this ‘‘oligarchy,’’ whilst it does not represent the interests 
of the great mass of the people, controls the action both of 
the State and Federal governments. In the first place, the 
350,000 slaveholders represent nearly an equal number of fam- 
ilies, all the members of which have an equal degree of in- 
terestin slavery. Now, making the census estimate of 5.7 to a 
family, the result will be 2,000,000, or about one-third of the 
total white population who have a direct interest in the insti- 
tution. Of the remainder a large number are indirectly in- 
terested, inasmuch as though, at present, they may be too 
poor, or other circumstances may prevent them from owning 
slaves, yet they entertain the hope and reasonable expectation 
of being able, at some future period, to possess themselves of 
this species of property. There is another class of persons 
who, possibly without the desire to own slaves, yet regard 
slavéry itself as a valuable political and social institution, and 
therefore feel the same desire for it® preservation as if they 
were pecuniarily concerned. There is yet another class, still 
more numerous, who, from motives common to human nature, 
such as we cannot approve, yet at the same time cannot se- 
verely condemn, as man is constituted, esteem their own 
freedom, in the language of Burke, ‘‘as a privilege and an 
enjoyment,’’ contrasted with the condition of the servile class 
below them. The humblest white man feels, and the feeling 
gives him a certain dignity of character, that where there are 
slaves he is not at the foot of the social ladder, and his own 
status is not the lowest in the community. This feeling does 
not make him regard‘labor generally as degrading, but only 
menial labor, such as a freeman could not perform without 
loss of self-respect. No southern man could be induced to 
black his employer’s boots or attend at his table, while he 
might not have the slightest objection to work in the field or 
in the shop, even by the side of the negro. 
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It will be perceived, then, that although the actual number 
of slaveholders is only about 350,000, the entire southern 
community is, directly or indirectly, pecuniarily or for social, 
moral, or political reasons, interested in the preservation of 
slavery. 

It may be that slaveholders influence and control the policy 
of the local, and, to a certain extent, of the general govern- 
ments, but I do not perceive that this is a disparagement to 
them, unless it be proved that they acquire or use their power 
unjustly. On the contrary, it is creditable to them that they 
have the character to acquire and the talents to wield this 
influence. If they rule their fellows, it is not by divine right, 
or because they are privileged by the laws so to do, but be- 
cause they have honorably won their positions by the gifts 
of nature, or by superior culture. The road to honors and 
preferment is closed to none to any greater extent in the South 
than in the North, and humble talents may there, as else- 
where, secure their appropriate reward. 

Slaveholders of the south have not been the least distin- 
guished of the great men, who have illustrated the annals and 
conferred glory upon our common country. They may fairly 
claim to have contributed their full share to the national repu- 
tation, whether by deeds of arms or by peaceful achievement 
in the legislative hall, the forum, the cabinet, or the more 
retired walks of literature. 

2. Closely connected with the objection as to the number 
of slaveholders, is that as to ‘‘slave representation’’ in Con- 
gress. 

The three-fifths representation of slaves provided in the 
Constitution is generally regarded, I believe, as a concession 
made by the North, to secure that harmony without which 
the Constitution itself could never have been formed. Even 
Story has taken this view, and says that ‘‘though seen to be 
unequal in its operation, it was a necessary sacrifice to that 
spirit of conciliation on whicn the Union was founded.’’ 
(Commen. on Const., 8. 642.) 

It is well known that in the Convention which framed the 
Constitution great differences of opinion and interests pre- 
vailed upon two points. These were, first, as to equality of 
representation in both branches of Congress, for which the 
smaller States contended; and, secondly, as to representation 
of slaves—the southern States contending that the entire 
number of slaves ought to be represented, and the northern, 
that as slaves were property, they were no more entitled to 
representation than other species of property. These differ- 
ences were compromised by the adoption of the provisions 
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now found in the Constitution. We maintain that, on the 
latter point, the concession was made chiefly by the South. 
The mere statement of the question shows that there was 
concession on both sides, as the views of neither finally pre- 
vailed. Why, then, is it called exclusively a northern con- 
cession, unless it be said that the demands of the South were 
80 preposterous as to merit no consideration? But is it so? 
Although slaves are property, they are certainly persons as 
well, and are recognized as such by the laws. They form 
the mass of the laboring population of the South, and, as 
such, fill the place which otherwise would be occupied by 
freemen. If population, then, be taken as the basis of rep- 
resentation, as it is in republican governments, it is proper 
that the entire population be considered. We, therefore, 
claim that slaves ought to be represented in their relation as 
persons, although they may sustain another relation as pro- 
perty. In like manner, minor children are enumerated as 
persons constituting a portion of the population to be repre- 
sented per capita, although their parents possess a species of 
property in their services. So, too, with regard to appren- 
tices, who owe service to their masters in precisely the same 
manner and degree as slaves, except as to the duration of such 
services. In all these cases the two relations of property and 
persons ought to be kept distinct, and it is only in the latter 
capacity that slaves are represented at all. Taking this 
view, we think that the consent of the South to a curtailed 
representation of its slave population was a concession of 
great magnitude, made, in a spirit of patriotic devotion, for 
the common interest and welfare. 

If the three millions of slaves were declared free to-morrow, 
they would become entitled to full enumeration, and the 
South would thereby receive an addition of about thirty-five 
members to the House of Representatives, yet the population 
in that section would be precisely the same in both cases. 

3. The charge that slaves are reared and bred for the mar- 
ket in the South, like cattle and horses, is often made and 
dwelt upon by the abolitionists with peculiar unction. A 
falser accusation never was made. It is true that slaves are 
often sold and transferred from Maryland and Virginia to the 
States further south. But that they are reared for the ex- 
press purpose of such exportation and sale is a libel of the 
grossest character upon those two States. The charge has 
been iterated and reiterated, until it has come to be religi- 
ously believed. I have made repeated inquiry, and have not 
yet met with one individual who personally knew of a single 
case of the kind. Without doubt, a considerable portion of 
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the slave population of Maryland and Virginia has been re- 
moved to the more fertile soils of Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas, but in most cases their owners 
have gone with them. It is no unusual thing for a planter 
to emigrate with his entire force to some one of the newer 
slave States ; in fact, several of these latter have received the 
largest accession to their slave population in that way. In- 
dividual slaves, too, are frequently sold and sent south in 
punishment for contumacy or some offence they may have 
committed. But this is merely a species of transportation, 
similar to that recognized by British law in punishment of a 
certain class of crimes. The aggregate of all these cases 
would make but a trifling number. The following results, 
relating to this subject, have been compiled from the Census 
Compendium, 

The total increase per cent. in the population of Maryland 
for the decennial period ending in 1850 was 24.04, of slaves 
.7; the increase in Virginia for the same period was 14.65 per 
cent., and of slaves 5.21. It will be perceived that the in- 
crease of whites and free blacks together has been more rapid 
than that of slaves, but it must be borne in mind that the 
white population has received large accession from foreign 
immigration, particularly in Maryland, and also in both 
States by the settlement of colonies from the North, and with 
regard to free blacks by emancipation. The slave population, 
on the contrary, has received no appreciable augmentation 
from abroad, and it is indebted for its increase almost entirely 
to its own productiveness. Since this is the case, a very large 
proportion of it could not have been transferred to other lo- 
calities ; and that the increase has not kept pace with that 
of the whites is owing to the causes mentioned above, and 
also to the fact that a family of whites, consisting of four or 
five persons, in removing to another State, may take and fre- 
quently does so take from 20 to 100 or even 200 slaves. Of 
course, under these circumstances, the ratio of the home slave 
population cannot increase at the same rate as that of the 
whites. That there is a large emigration of whites from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland is shown by the Census Report, from 
which it appears that of the former State nearly one half of 
its natives reside without its limits, and of the latter, about 
one third. This is a greater proportion of their natives set- 
tled abroad than of any of the northern States, with the ex- 
ception of Connecticut and Vermont, which have about an 
equal proportion. Unless it be said that the poorer classes 
alone have emigrated, which we know not to be true, this 
statement proves that not the slaves only have been deported, 
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but the whites, their owners, have removed at the same time 
and established new homes in other slave States. The same 
report shows that the southwestern States have been chiefly 
thus populated. 

These facts, it seems to me, effectually dispose of the charge 
that slaves are reared like ‘‘ other products ’’ for the special 
purpose of exportation. It is true that, for the ten years 
ending in 1840, there was a decrease in the slave population 
in Maryland of 12.87 per cent., and in Virginia of 4.40 per 
cent., but that was a period of unusual activity of emigration, 
and the fact that the total increase of population in the for- 
mer, for the same period, was only 5.14 per cent., and of 
white population 9.3 per cent., and in the latter but 2.34, and 
of white population 6.7, proves conclusively that this emigra- 
tion was not exclusively black. 

4. Although the abolition and free soil parties make a great 
outcry against what they term the ‘‘ extension of slavery,’’ 
yet they are perfectly aware that there has been no such ex- 
tension in the United States since the abolition of the slave 
trade, unless a trifling number of African slaves may have 
been smuggled into the country, contrary to the act of Con- 
gress. There has been a diffusion of slavery over new Terri- 
tories and States, very much to the advantage of both master 
and slave, but not one individual has been subjected to servi- 
tude who was previously a freeman. Why, then, the vehe- 
mence and rancor of opposition to the expansion of slavery 
over new regions? Is it because, as they assert, they are not 
willing to increase the inequality of representation already 
existing, based upon the enumeration of three-fifths of the 
slaves as representative population? It has been shown al- 
ready, as I think, that this species of representation was a 
concession of southern not of northern rights, and if it were 
not so, the diffusion of slavery would merely transfer this in- 
equality to a new locality and not increase it, since the three- 
fifths enumeration of slaves only relates to representatives, 
and not to senators. 

Diffusion is important to the South chiefly for two reasons. 
One is, that restriction touches our honor and degrades by 
depriving us of the full equality, which it is the leading idea 
of the Federal Constitution to secure to each one of the sister- 
hood of States. The other reason is, that so long as the 
Union continues to increase, it is vitally necessary to us to 
preserve, by the formation of new States, the equilibrium in the 
Senate between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States 
So soon as this equilibrium is seriously disturbed, all sense o 
security, without which no government is worth preserving 
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will be lost, and disunion will become inevitable. There are 
northern men, and always will be, doubtless, in whose keeping 
the rights of the South will be felt to be as secure as in the 
hands of the best of her own sons, but the progress of the anti- 
slavery sentiment has been too alarming to allow us to enter- 
tain the hope that such men will be permitted long to repre- 
sent the North in the Federal councils. When the evil day 
comes, as I fear it will come, when an increased North will be 
represented in the Senate by abolitionists, it will then become 
the duty of the South to provide for its own safety, by dis- 
solving the bond which will no longer connect States with 
reciprocal interests. If free and slave States could be admit- 
ted pari passu, this evil day might be put off to an indefinite 
period, but so soon as either section shall acquire a great pre- 
ponderance of power, the Union will cease to be of value, and 
will fall to pieces from sheer imbecility. 

5. Another of the influences of slavery, say the abolitionists, 
is, that it curtails the liberty of speech. This is true to a 
certain extent, and it results from the necessity of our 
position. There is no absolute legal restriction upon liberty 
of speech, in the South, that I am aware of, although the 
abuses of this liberty are punishable there, as under all 
governments. But even within the limits of the law, the 
public sentiment of the South will not tolerate a hostile dis- 
cussion of slavery, and for the very obvious reason that such 
discussion, if unrestricted, would lead to servile insurrection. 
There is no such danger in the North and therefore the largest 
freedom of speech can be safely allowed. It does not follow 
that slavery is wrong of itself, or that the southern people 
doubt in the least degree its justice, because from motives of 
policy they do not choose to allow the subject to be openly 
debated. No man would be permitted in any country to go 
on board of a ship-of-war, or into a garrison, and attempt to 
call in question the right of the constituted officers to govern 
the sailors or soldiers under their command, or to remonstrate 
as to the mode of their treatment, or to depict the inequality 
of the comfort, condition and pay of the men and officers, 
whether the former were present or not at the discussion. 
Certainly it would not be considered very illiberal, nor as an 
unwarrantable restriction of freedom of speech if discussion of 
this kind were prohibited; neither would such prohibition be 
regarded as an indication that the officers doubted the legality 
or justice of their authority over the men under their command. 
This is a precise parallel to the position of slaveholders or those 
interested in slavery and abolitionists at the South. In both 
cases the same reasons exist for prohibiting debate. It is 
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very easy to persuade the ignorant that they are oppressed 
by those set over them, whether they be so or not, and it is 
the duty of all governments to prevent by law or otherwise 
the discussion, by the imprudent or the designing, of such 
questions as tend unnecessarily to inflame the passions or en- 
danger the security of the community. 

There are no other important objections to slavery made 
by abolitionists which occur to me at present. There are 
one or two points, however, connected with the subject upon 
which I desire to make a few passing remarks. 

The first is, that as many slaves have been emancipated in 
the Seuth by individual benevolence, as by the action of all 
the northern State governments in abolishing the system of 
slavery. This fact is authenticated by a calculation made in 
the Census Report, p. 64, where the number emancipated 
since the revolution in each section is given as about 50,000; 
this, however, presumes that in the North all the slaves re- 
ceived the benefits of the several acts of emancipation, 
whereas it is well known that a very considerable number of 
them were taken to the South and sold before the period de- 
signated for the law to go into operation. Making a deduc- 
tion on this account and it will appear that the South has 
actually liberated a greater number of slaves than the North. 

Another point is, that in spite of the efforts of abolitionists 
to estrange the white and black races by misrepresentations 
of both, the most kindly relations stiil exist between them. 
The negro has a natural feeling of loyalty to his master and 
of pride in the prosperity of his family, and the master, in 
his turn, reposes confidence in, and cherishes affection for, his 
well behaved slaves. In fact, it is the nature of power, when 
unquestioned, to beget this mutual feeling of kindness. It is 
only when power is rebelled against and resisted that the 
angry passions are aroused which lead to tyranny and op- 
pression. As the negro is humble and gentle in his charac- 
ter, he submits to necessary correction without complaint, and 
no more entertains revenge than the child does when corrected 
by its parent. He is not regarded with that loathing and 
contempt in the South as in the North, for the reason, that if 
he abuses a privilege granted to him he can easily be de- 
prived of it, whereas, in the North, he may claim as a right 
to-morrow the indalgence of to-day. It is for fear of this 
that he is kept at a distance, and a reciprocal feeling of dis- 
like is the natural result. 

While I acknowledge there are defects in the existing sys- 
tem of slavery in the South, I believe that they are not beyond 
remedy, being merely such as proceed from circumstances, 
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and do not attach to the institution itself. Among these de- 
fects, as intimated before, are, that the conjugal and parental 
relations are not sufficiently respected by law, although by 
custom and usage they are less frequently violated than aboli- 
tionists assert. ‘Too great severity of treatment and cruelty 
to slaves might also be punished by depriving the person con- 
victed of such offences, according to the circumstances of the 
case, of the right to hold slaves for a limited or for an indefinite 
period. Various other modifications in the slave code might 
be made, without endangering in any degree the institution 
itself. There are disadvantages also connected with slavery 
to which allusion has been made on a previous page, such as 
that it prevents density of population and all the benefits 
arising therefrom ; but spite of defects and disadvantages, I 
regard the institution, although the opinion may seem an 
extreme one, as a moral, social, and political blessing. That 
it is not inconsistent with the Bible, I think, has been abund- 
antly proved ; it is a moral blessing, inasmuch as it prevents 
crime ; it is a social blessing, as it gives a higher tone to the 
personal character ; and it is a political blessing in a repub- 
lican government, as it produces conservatism. It benefits 
the negro, inasmuch as it has civilized and christianized him 
and provided for him more comforts than he ever possessed in 
a state of freedom ; it benefits the master by enriching him ; 
and it benefits the world by supplying it with the great pro- 
ducts which slave labor alone can supply in sufficient abund- 
ance for its wants. Some of these positions may be contro- 
verted ; most of them, I think, I have proved ; as to others, 
I am aware that there is no common standard by which their 
truth or falsity can be determined. What one man may 
consider a good may appear in a different light to another. 

I have expressed my sincere convictions, I trust, in a tem- 
perate manner. It has certainly not been my intention to 
use harsh language or wound the sensibilities of any. No 
man can have a higher estimate, than I have, of all that is 
good and great in the northern character, institutions, and 
achievements in industry, in letters, and in arms, but at the 
same time I cannot acknowledge any inferiority in ourselves, 
although we are so often taunted as being lazy and ignorant, 
demoralized and degraded by the institution we hug to our 
bosoms. 

Wasaineton Crry, April 5, 1856. 


Nore.—Since the completion of the above, but not until its completion, I have 
read the very able work entitled **Liberty and Slavery,’’ by Albert Taylor Bledsoe, 
L. L. D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia, just published by 
L ppincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
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[ thought, at first, from a cursory examination, that he had anticipated the line 
of argument pursued in this essay, but I found, from a subsequent careful read- 
ing, that the subject, in general, is treated very differently, although there are cer- 
tainly several strong points of resemblance. In the first place, a large portion of 
his book is devoted to a reply to abolition arguments, or ‘‘fallacies,’’ as he justly 
terms them, and, strangely enough, he takes, as [ do, the works of Channing and 
Wayland for his text. The particular points argued, however, and the manner 
of their treatment are essentially different. So, too, the argument from Scrip- 
ture is entirely different, although several of the same passages are quoted and 
commented upon. Notwithstanding these resemblances as to matter, each has 
distinct points not touched upon inthe other. Though I may not claim equal 
ability for this essay, yet | may venture to express the opinion, that the works are 
comple nents of each other, and together make a strong expesition of the seuthern 
view of the subject discussed. 





NICARAGUA AND THE FILLIBUSTERS. 


The following very full account of the movements in Central America appears 
in the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine, and is evidently from a pen entirely 
familiar with the topics upon which it treats. It will be an interesting narrative 
for our readers. In times long past, the editor of this Review was familiarly 
associated with General Walker, and enjoyed his close and intimate friendship. 
This will, perhaps, be an excuse for following his fortunes with more than the 
interest of an ordinary observer. We have published other articles upon Central 
America, to which the reader will refer in the same connection. 

It is a fixed idea with the American people, that in due 
course of time they are to have the control of all the north 
American continent, and of the island of Cuba; they con- 
sider this their ‘‘ manifest destiny,’’ and any movement in 
that direction is looked on by them as a matter of course, and 
deserving of encouragement. 

The popular name for the agency by which such a state of 
things is to be brought about is ‘‘fillibusterism.’’ The word 
‘*fillibuster’’ is a French and Spanish corruption of the 
English word freebooter, an appellation which, in former 
days, from its being frequently assumed by a certain class of 
men, who disliked the harsher name of pirate, became 
familiar to the inhabitants of the West India islands and 
Central America; but as fillibusterism is now used, it expresses 
the action of the American people, or a portion of the people, 
in the acquisition of territory which does not belong to them, 
unrestrained by the responsibilities of the American govern- 
ment. 

The sovereign people of the United States, and the United 
States government, are two distinct bodies, influenced by 
different motives. The government is obliged to maintain 
the appearance of keeping faith with other friendly powers, 
but at the same time is so anxious to gain popularity at 
home, that it does not take really effectual measures to check 
any popular movement, however illegal it may be, if favored 
by the majority of the people. 
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The manner in which the State of Nicaragua has been re- 
duced, or, it should rather be said, raised to her present 
position, by being occupied and governed by a large body of 
Americans, affords an instance of the truth of this statement. 

For the last two years the American and English govern- 
ments have been exchanging diplomatic letters, arguing at 
great length on the abstract meaning of certain words of a 
treaty, by which either power was equally bound not to 
occupy, fortify, colonize, or take possession of, any part of 
Central America. In the mean time a party of American 
citizens, under command of a certain Colonel Walker, have 
virtually taken possession of, and do now govern the State of 
Nicaragua, one of the States specially mentioned in the 
treaty. When they first landed in Nicaragua, not ten 
months ago, they numbered only fifty-six men; but in as far 
as they had the good-will of the majority of the American 
people, they represented the nation as truly as General 
Pierce and his cabinet. Colonel Walker was merely the 
practical exponent of a popular theory, and his success has 
been so rapid and decisive, and such is the position he now 
holds in Nicaragua, strengthened by daily accessions to his 
force from California and from the United States, that the 
Americanization of Nicaragua may be almost considered an 
established fact. 

Should the Americans in that country be able to maintain 
their position, of which, at present, there seems to be every 
probability, the successful fillibustering of Nicaragua will be 
but the beginning; the end will be the occupation, by Ameri- 
cans, of all the Central American States, and, in due course 
of time, of Mexico and Cuba. 

In order to show why the fillibustering energies of the 
Americans have been specially directed to Nicaragua, and 
how it is that so small a party of them have so quickly got 
control of that State; and also to appreciate fully the position 
which their leaders occupy as members of the newly-formed 
government, it is necessary to give some information on the 
political condition of the country, and on recent events there, 
which the writer, while a resident in the country during the 
greater part of the revolution, had good opportunity of 
acquiring’ 

On the discovery of gold in California in 1848, when there 
was such a rush of gold hunters to that land of promise, both 
from the Old and the New World, the route generally fol- 
lowed was that by Panama, as the most expeditious—lines 
of steamers being established by American companies from 
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New York and New Orleans to Chagres, and from Panama 
to San Francisco. 

The supply of steamers, however, was never sufficient for 
the accommodation of the crowds of eager emigrants; the 
profits of the steamship companies were enormous, and 
American enterprise was not long in discovering and opening 
a@ new, and in many respects superior, route to the golden 
regions of the Pacific. 

The new route lay through the State of Nicaragua, one of 
the five States into which the Central American confederation 
was dissolved in the year 1831. 

It was to the advantages offered by its geographical position 
that Nicaragua owed its distinction. The Lake of Nicaragua, 
a splendid sheet of water ninety miles long by about fifty 
broad, lies within the State. Its most western extremity is 
only twelve miles from the Pacific, and at its eastern ex- 
tremity about one hundred and fifty miles from the Atlantic; 
it empties itself into that ocean through the river San Juan, 
which is navigable all the distance for small vessels, and 
forms at its mouth the harbor of Greytown or San Juan del 
Norte. An interoceanic canal was first talked of, but it was 
found that it would take all the gold in California to construct 
it; so that idea was for the time abandoned, and a New York 
company, styled the Accessory Transit Company of Nicar- 
agua, got a charter from the State, granting them for con- 
siderations the exclusive privilege of steam navigation of the 
river San Juan, and of the Lake Nicaragua, for a period of 
ninety-nine years. 

Steamboats of various capacities, to suit the navigation of 
the river and of the lake, were sent out—a road over the twe lve 
miles of land, between the lake and the harbor of San Juan 
del Sur on the Pacific, was commenced—steamships were put 
on between that port and San Francisco, and between New 
York and Greytown, and a large share of the California emi- 
gration began to stream through the country. 

The difficulties of the route were at first considerable, owing 
to the number of rapids in the river San Juan requiring boats 
of peculiar construction for their navigation, and from the 
fact of the country through which lies the road to the Pacitic 
being a mountainous wilderness, the greater part covered by 
a dense tropical forest. 

In the rainy season, which lasts for about five months, the 
road was so bad that a mule would sink to his belly at every 
step; the twelve miles were not unfrequently a two day’s jour- 
ney, and many a poor mule, after vainly struggling to extri- 
cate himself, succumbed to his fate, and was absorded in the 
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mud, leaving his rider to fight his own way through, which 
he generally did without much trouble. Such little difficul- 
ties were not thought much of by Californian emigrants in 
those days. 

The company, however, soon completed the road, and so 
far perfected their arrangements that the passage from ocean 
to ocean is performed in two days. 

The travel to and fro between California and the Atlantic 
States is not confined to any particular class of the community. 
Capitalists, merchants, professional men, mechanics, la- 
borers—in fact, people of all classes are constantly going and 
coming. For the last five years an average of two thousand 
Americans per month have passed to and fro by this route, 
and, during the few days occupied in transit, have had ample 
time to admire and covet the splendid country through which 
they passed, to look with utter contempt on the natives, and 
to speculate on what a country it would be if it were only 
under the stars and stripes. 

The country, its climate, its advantages, resources, and so- 
cial and political condition, have thus been gradually made 
familiar to a constantly increasing proportion of the people of 
the United States and of California. 

It is in natural consequence of all this, and of the apparent 
hopelessness of immediate success in Cuba, that the attention 
of the fillibustering portion of the American community has 
been gradually directed to the State of Nicaragua, and the 
late civil war in that country offered too favorable an 
opportunity to be lost for making a beginning i in furtherance 
of the cherished idea. 

The constitution of Nicaragua, like that of all the Spanish- 
American States, is republican—that is to say, in name; in 
effect it approaches more nearly to a depotism, a mode of 
government much better adapted to a people the majority of 
whom are quite incompetent to form any idea on the subject 
of self-government. 

Since the dissolution of the Central American confedera- 
tion the country has been in a constant state of revolution. 
Two years is about the longest period of peace which has 
intervened. The people are wantonly destructive and cruel 
in their civil warfare ; and having been so actively employed 
for nearly twenty years in cutting each other’s throats, bat- 
tering down each other’s cities, spending their money in 
gunpowder, and ruining all producing interests by taking the 
laborors from the field to serve as soldiers, they had managed 
to reduce themselves and their country to such a wretched 
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state of misery, that it really appeared to be the duty of some 
civilized nation to step in and keep them all in order. 

In passing through the country, one cannot but be struck 
with the ruin and desolation everywhere apparent, and with 
the remains of bygone wealth and grandeur, but little in ac- 
cordance with the poverty and listless indolence in which the 
inhabitants are now contented to live. 

Their cities are half in ruins, and the churches, which, in 
their mode of warfare, they use as fortresses, have come in 
for their full share of destruction. Those which remain are 
peppered all over with cannon-balls. The ruins on the old 
indigo and cotton estates give one an idea of the different 
way in which the people once employed themselves ; but now, 
in a country capable of producing in the greatest abundance 
indigo, cotton, sugar, rice, coffee, tobacco, and nearly every 
other tropical production, little else is to be seen but plan- 
tains and Indian corn, the two great staple articles of food. 
The tobacco grown in the country is good ; the people, men, 
women, and children, are inveterate smokers, but they do not 
even raise sufficient tobacco for their own consumption. The 
‘“cacao’’ or chocolate, raised in the neighborhood of the town 
of Rivas, is the finest in the world ; it is a national beverage, 
and the greater part of the crop is consumed in the country ; 
a small quantity is exported to the neighboring States ; but, 
with the exception of a few bullock hides and deer skins, 
which are sent to New York, the country cannot be said to 
have any exports. 

The climate generally is by no means unhealthy. It varies 
very much throughout the State, being in some parts much 
tempered by a constant breeze off the lake, while in the high 
lands of Segovia and Matagalpa the temperature is so 
moderate that most of the grains and fruits of the north can 
be raised in great prefection. 

The rainy season commences about the end of July, and 
continues till November or December. During this season it 
rains in torrents for days at a time, and the roads pera 
almost impassable. The most sickly periods of the year are 
the beginning and the end of this season ; fever and ague are 
then very prevalent, but the natives suffer more than for- 
eigners, chiefly owing to the wretched way in which they live, 
the habitations of the lower orders affording generally but 
poor protection against the weather. 

In the mountains of the district of Matagalpa, which form 
part of the great range which traverses all the North 
American continent, are mines of gold and silver. They 
have hitherto only been worked by the Indians in a very rude 
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manner, but sufficient has been done to prove that they are 
rich ; if scientifically worked, they will, no doubt, prove very 
productive. 

The forests abound in rosewood, mahogany, and other 
beautiful woods, and throughout the State many valuable 
medicinal gums and plants are found. 

The scenery is varied and very beautiful ; at certain seasons 
the trees are completely covered with flowers, and the forests 
are a confused mass of luxuriant vegetation. 

There are several volcanic mountains in“ the country, all 
of great similarity of appearance; the finest is Ometepe, 
which rises out of the lake, in the shape of a perfect cone, to 
the height of many thousand feet. 

The people are very deficient in ambition and energy, and 
have a very decided objection to labor. As long as a man 
has sufficient to supply his immediate wants, he cannot be 
induced to work, but will devote himself to the passive en- 
joyment of swinging in his hammock and smoking a cigar. 
In this way they pass the greater part of their time, as very 
little labor is requisite to provide plaintains, beans, and 
Indian corn, which are the principal articles of food. 

Gambling i is a prevailing vice, cards and dice being chiefly 
played. Cockfighting, however, is the great national sport, 
and at this the most money is staked. The fight is never 
of very long duration, being generally nothing more than 4 
flutter of wings for a moment, when one cock crows over the 
other lying dead at his feet, nearly cut in two by the long 
sharp knives with which their heels are armed. 

They have celebrated breeds of chickens, on which they 
pride themselves, and in almost every house in the country 
may be seen one or more game-cocks, tied by the leg in a 
corner. The owner is always ready to fight a cock on any 
occasion, but Sunday afternoon is the time’ generally devoted 
to this amusement, which is patronised by all classes. 

The people possess a great deal of natural grace, and are 
extremely polite and formal in their manners; and even the 
lower orders are remarkable for their gracefulness of gesture, 
and for their courteous phraseology. 

The principal cities of Nicaragua are Granada, on the 
northern shore of the lake, and Leon, about a hundred and 
fifty miles to the north, and not far from the Pacific coast. 
They are both fine cities, built in the usual Spanish-American 
style, with narrow streets, and large houses of a single story, 
covering an immense area, and built in the form of a square, 
the centre being an open space, generally planted with trees 
and flowers, and all round which is a wide open corridor. 
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The houses are very spacious and lofty, and admirably 
adapted to the climate. 

The population of Granda is about 15,000, that of Leon is 
rather more. Between the inhabitants of these two cities 
there has always existed a bitter feeling of jealousy and 
enmity, and in most of their revolutions the opposing factions 
have been the Granadinos against the Leoneses. So it was in 
the revolution which is only now terminated, and which com- 
menced in May, 1854. 

The government at that time was in the hands of the 
Granada party. The President, the late Don Fruto Cha- 
morro was a man of great energy and determination, but un- 
fortunately also of most stubborn obstinacy. He would listen 
to advice from no one, but blindly insisted on carrying out 
his own ideas, After being a little more than a year in 
power, and becoming more despotic every day, he issued a 
decree, declaring himself president for four years more than 
the usual term. 

The Leon party, of course, immediately got up a revolution, 
of which the leaders were a few prominent men, whom Cha- 
marro had a few months before banished from the’ State, on 
suspicion of their being engaged in a conspiracy against the 
government. At the head of them was Francisco Castillon, 
a man of superior education, and with much more liberal 
and enlightened views than most of his countrymen, having 
spent some years in England as minister for Nicaragua. The 
object of the revolution was to place Castillon in power, and 
the party professed to entertain liberal ideas, and styled them- 
selves the democratic party. They commenced their opera- 
tions at Realejo, a small port on the Pacific, at the northern 
extremity of the State, where, with a small force, they sur- 
prised the few soldiers of the garrison. They proceeded 
to Chinandega, a considerable town about six miles on the 
way to Leon. Here they met but slight resistance, the 
majority of the people being favorable to them; and with a 
large addition to their force, they marched towards Leon, 
distant about thirty miles, where they established their head- 
quarters, after fighting one battle in the neighborhood with 
the government forces under Chamorro in person, who was 
defeated, and retired to Granada. In Leon they remained 
some time recruiting their forces, before venturing to attack 
Granada, which is the great stronghold of the government 
party. = 

The system adopted of recruiting is very simple indeed. 
A few soldiers, with fixed bayonets, are sent out to bring in 
fresh men, or, to use their own expressive term, to ‘‘catch’’ 
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men. When the unfortunate recruit is ‘‘caught,’’ a musket 
is put in his hands, and he becomes a soldier. Soldiering is 
by no means a popular occupation ; during a revolution, at 
the approach of forces of either party, the peace-loving 
natives, in order to escape being ‘‘ caught’’ and forced into 
the service, will remain hidden in the woods till they are 
nearly starved. The lower orders take but little interest in 
the revolutions, or in politics, and from troops raised in this 
way of course very valorous deeds are not to be expected. 
They generally desert on the first opportunity ; but, if they 
do not take their muskets with them, it is of little conse- 
quence, as other men are soon caught, and made to carry 
them. Sometimes, however, men become scarce, the able- 
bodied having emigrated to some more peaceful locality ; in 
such a case one half of a garrison is placed to keep guard 
over the other half, to prevent their running away. 

There is consequently no mutual feeling of confidence be- 
tween officers and men. During impending danger of an 
attack, the officers will keep their horses saddled all night, 
and sleep with their spurs on, ready to cut and run ata mo- 
ment’s notice, and leave their men to take care of themselves. 
The men, in their turn, when led into battle will turn round 
and desert their officers at the most critical moment. There are 
exceptions, of course; and during the late revolution many, 
both officers and men, fought well and bravely; none more 
so than the late President Chamorro. 

While the democrats were recruiting in Leon, Chamorro 
was busy collecting his forces in Granada, and preparing to 
stand a siege. 

In all these Spanish towns is a large public square called 
the Plaza, in which are generally the principal church, the 
barracks, aud other public buildings. The Plaza, in case of 
war, becomes the citadel, the streets leading into it being all 
barricaded, and cannon planted so as to command the ap- 
proaches. Chamorro enclosed within his barricades the Plaza, 
and a considerable portion of the city immediately sur- 
rounding it. The streegs being narrow, barricades were soon 
made of logs of wood and ‘‘adobes,”’ a sort of sun-dried bricks, 
of which the houses are built. 

Double and triple barricades of this sort, eight or ten feet 
high, presented a very effectual resistance to anything which 
the enemy had to bring against them. The democrats soon 
made their appearance, and taking possession of all that part 
of the city not enclosed in the barricades they fixed their 
headquarters in an elevated situation, from which they could 
pop their cannon balls into any part of the Plaza. 

3 
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Neither party were well provided with artillery. They 
had each three or four guns, twelve and twenty-four pounders, 
with which they blazed away at each other for nearly a 
year, and between them managed to lay about three-fourths 
of the city in ruins 

The city was never completely invested, and occasional 
skrimmages between small parties of the opposing forces took 
place outside the town, but nothing worthy the name of an 
assault was ever attempted. The Democrats soon became 
masters of the entire country, with the exception of the be- 
sieged portion of the city of Granada occupied by Chamorro 
and his party, the legitimists, as they called themselves. 

When a small detachment of the democratic army marched 
upon Rivas, the only town of importance in the part of the 
country through which the Transit road passes, the inhabi- 
tants being mostly in favor of the Chamorro government fled 
en masse, taking with them all their valuables and movable 
property, to the neighboring State of Costa Rica, the frontier 
of which is within twenty miles. 

The few who had the courage to remain were not molested, 
but the democrats appropriated to their own use as barracks, 
&c., whatever private houses suited their convenience, and 
commenced levying contributions on thé inhabitants; but as 
they had fled, and were not present to respond to the call, 
their property was advertised for sale, their stores broken open, 
their goods sold, and sundry other forcible measures taken to 
raise funds. 

The mode of financing in time of revolution is equally sim- 
ple with that of recruiting 

When a contribution, as they call it, is levied on a town, 
the principal inhabitants are assessed arbitrarily by the offi- 
cers in command for as much as each is supposed to be able 
to pay. The unfortunate victims have then to fork out the 
dollars; there is no help for them. If they refuse, or plead 
poverty, they are perhaps imprisoned and kept on low diet: a 
few days of this treatment has a wonderful effect on the mem- 
ory, and frequently enables a man ¢o remember where he has 
buried his cash, or to discover some means of raising the 
needful, to be handed over for the support of the party, to 
which probably he may be opposed. When his own party 
come into power again, they will make him disgorge to dou- 
ble the amount by way of punishment. For these forced 
loans he may get some sort of debenture, worth about as 
much as the paper itis written on. In such times the people 
are afraid to let it be supposed that they have any money at 
all; they feign poverty, burying their money secretly, and 
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the houses of foreign residents are lumbered up with all sorts 
of chests and boxes, sent there stealthily by the unfortunate 
natives, in order to keep them safe from the rapacity of their 
countrymen. 

The democrats, from the first, were eager to obtain the 
good-will of the American residents; and as they professed to 
be fighting in the cause of liberty and progress, against ty- 
ranny and old-fogyism, they succeeded in enlisting a dozen 
or so of Americans in San Juan del Sur and Virgin Bay. 
The latter place is a small village on the lake, where the 
passengers by the Transit route embark on the steamers. 
They paid these men about a hundred dollars per month, 
gave them commissions as colonels and captains, and sent 
them to Granada to pepper the Chamorro party with their 
rifles. 

With the aid of some Americans, they also took possession 
of San Carlos, which is an old fort, situated at the point 
where the lake debouches into the river San Juan. It is a 
position of great importance, as it commands the entrance 
into the lake, by which is the only communication between 
the interior of the country and the Atlantic. They also oc- 
cupied an old Spanish fort, about fifty miles down the river, 
called Castillo, where there are a few hotels kept by Ameri- 
cans for the accommodation of passengers by the Transit 
route. 

In Leon, the headquarters of the democrats, they pro- 
claimed their government, declaring Castillon president. 
They appointed all the necessary government functionaries 
throughout the State, and, infact, were the virtual government 
of the country. 

The legitimists remained in a state of siege in Granada, 
and would have had to surrender for want of ammunition, 
had they not succeeded in retaking San Carlos from the 
democrats, and thereby opening their communication with 
the Atlantic ; they then procured a large supply of powder 
and shot from Jamaicia. 

During the siege the besieging army of democrats num- 
bered about fifteen hundred, while the legitimists did not 
number more than a thousand. 

The democrats were assisted by the State of Honduras to 
the extent of two hundred men ; and the legitimists were long 
negotiating with the government of Guatemala, which was 
favorable to their cause, but they did not succeed in getting 
any material aid from that State. 

After ten months’ vain endeavor to take the Plaza of Gra- 
anda, the democrats, last February, broke up their camp, 
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and retired to Leon. Ata town called Messaya, about half- 
way from Granada, they were overtaken, and attacked by 
the opposite party. A bloody fight ensued—the thickest of 
it took place in the church, in which some three hundred 
men were killed. 

The Granada party now regained possession of the southern 
part of the State, while the democrats continued to hold 
Leon and all the northern portion. 

During the time that the Transit route had been held by 
the democrats, they had been most active in their endeavors 
to enlist Americans in their cause. Cash was scarce, but 
their offers of lands to those who would join them were very 
liberal ; and it soon became known, both in Nicaragua and in 
California that a negotiation had been concluded between 

Yolonel Walker in San Francisco, through his agent in 
Nicaragua, and the democratic government, whereby large 
tracts of land were granted to him and other privileges guar- 
anteed to him, on condition of his coming down with a cer- 
tain number of men to serve in the democratic army. 

This Colonel Walker had already distinguished himself as 
the most daring fillibuster of the day. In the month of Octo- 
ber, 1853, he was the leader of an expedition which sailed 
from San Francisco, with the intention of taking possession 
of Sonora, a northern State of Mexico, adjoining California. 
He landed at a small place on the coast, with some fifty or 
sixty men, where he met but little resistance. He proclaimed 
himself president, and appointed each one of his party to 
some high office of state. He very soon, however, had to 
evacuate the premises, and escaped to California, with but a 
small portion of his original band, and on his arrival in San 
Francisco was tried for a violation of the neutrality laws ; 
he conducted his own defence, and of course was acquitted. 
The people of California are not disposed to judge very 
harshly of such an enterprise, and from the larger portion 
of the community he met with more sympathy than con- 
demnation. 

It was so publicly known in San Francisco that Walker 
was fitting out his Nicaragua expedition, that the authorities 
were, of course, compelled to interfere. Their endeavours to 
stop the sailing of his brig, however, were not very effectual, 
as Walker, having embarked all his small party of fifty-six 
men, managed to get under weigh during the night. 

In the month of May they arrived in the port cf Realejo, 
and marched to join the head-quarters of the democratic 
army. 

The legitimists were now in a perpetual state of consterna- 
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tion: during the siege of Granada they had learned to ap- 
preciate the efficiency of an American rifle in American 
hands; and in their frightened imaginations Walker’s 
modest force of fifty-six men was augmented to 500. They 
made active preparations, however, to give him a warm 
reception ; proclamations were issued with the object of 
rousing the patriotism of the people, calling on all to be 
ready to take up arms to save the independence of the 
country, and ordering all the inhabitants, on the approach 
of Walker, to retire to the nearest garrison. However, ex- 
cepting among the political leaders of the party, and those 
compromised with them in the revolution, the prospect of 
Americans gaining the ascendency in the country seemed to 
be regarded with indifference. Indeed, many of the upper 

classes, tired of their constant revolutions, and the ruin and 
misery attendant upon them, longed secretly for the presence 
of any foreign influence which should guarantee peace in 
the country. 

The first active service in which Walker and his men were 
engaged was an expedition which was formed by the demo- 
crats to recapture the town of Rivas. About the end of June 
the expeditionary force, consisting of Walker’s party and 
two hundred native troops, under the immediate command of 
their own officers, embarked at Realejo in two or three small 
vessels, and landing in the neighborhood of San Juan del 
Sur, marched across the country upon the town of Rivas, 
distant about twenty-five miles, 

The people of Rivas, when the legitimists retook the town 
in February, had returned from their voluntary exile in Costa 
Rica; and feeling, nodoubt, ashamed ofthe inglorious way in 
which, a year before, they abandoned their town to the 
democrats without ever firing a shot, they roused themselves 
now to make a stout resistance, their spies having given the 
ample warning of the enemy’s apprach. 

When the democrats arrived, andthe fight began, Walker 
was most.shamefully deserted by the whole of the native 
troops, and he found himself, with his fifty-six Americans, 
opposed to a force of about four hundred. 

His party, however, had taken up their position in a house, 
from which their rifles dealt sudden death most profusely — 
all the natives killed were hit in the head ; butat last they 
expended their ammunition, and the legitimists setting fire 
to the house, they were obliged to cut their way through 
them, and retired to San Juan del Sur, which place they 
reached unmolested, the natives not caring to follow them. 
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The loss on Walker’s side in this affair was six men killed; 
while the legitimists lost about seventy. 

At San Juan del Sur they found a small schooner to take 
them back to Realejo; and before sailing, Walker performed an 
act of summary justice, which raised him highly in the opinion 
of many people in the country. He and his men had all 
embarked quietly in the evening on board the schooner, which 
was lying in the harbor, and were waiting till morning for a 
breeze, when, about midnight, two Americans, who did not 
belong to Walker’s party, and were well known to be bad 
and desperate characters, set fire to a large wooden building 
which was used as a barrack; their object was to burn the 
town, and take the opportunity of the confusion to rob and 
plunder the inhabitants, expecting, no doubt, that Walker’s 
party would join them. 

They made a great mistake, however; for on going on 
board Walker’s vessel, and boasting of what they had done, 
he immediately arrested them, and as there were no author- 
ities ashore to whom he could hand them over, he had them 
tried by a court-martial at once, by which they were sentenced 
to be shot. One was shot while endeavouring to make his 
escape in a boat; the other was taken ashore to be shot, 
where in the darkness of the night he managed to escape 
from his guards. 

About «a month before this time General Chamorro died of 
an illness, under which he had been for some months gradually 
sinking. He was ‘succeeded as general-in-chief of the legiti- 
mist party by General Corral, who had already been actually 
in command for some time. 

Walker did not attempt another descent on that part of 
the country till the month of August, when he landed at 
San Juan del Sur with about seventy-five Americans and two 
hundred native troops. There he met with no opposition, 
the forces of the legitimists being all concentrated in the 
town of Rivas. He shortly marched to the village of Virgin 
Bay on the lake; while there he was attacked by,a vastly 
superior force of legitimists under General Guardiola. The 
fight lasted several hours, but Walker succeeded in driving 
them back to Rivas with considerable loss. The casualties 
on his side were two Americans wounded and half-a-dozen 
natives killed. After this he again returned to San Juan del 
Sur, where he remained quietly receiving reinforcements 
from California, and enlisting from the passengers passing 
through the country. 

Virgin Bay and San Juan del Sur are two small villages, 
called into existence by the establishment of the Transit 
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route. They form the termini of the land travel, and are 
composed principally of American hotels for the accommo- 
dation of passengers ; the requirements of the Transit route 
also furnish employment to a small number of Americans at 
these two points. 

About the middle of October, Walker—now holding a 
regular commission as commander-in-chief of the democratic 
army, and having gradually augumented the number of 
Americans under his command to two hundred, and having 
a force of two hundred and fifty native troops—proceeded to 
Virgin Bay, and, taking’ possession of one of the Transit 
Company’s steamers, he embarked his whole force. After a 
few hours’ passage he landed his troops about two miles from 
Granada, and marched directly on that stronghold of the 
legitimists. General Corral, the commander-in-chief, was 
in Rivas with the greater part of his forces, expecting that 
Walker would make that the first point of attack. The 
garrison in Granada were completely taken by surprise, and, 
after firing but a few shots, Walker had full possession of the 
city. The inhabitants were at first greatly alarmed, expect- 
ing that the democrats would commit all sorts of excesses ; 
but Walker quickly issued a proclamation, promising protec- 
tion to person and property. As the people found that he 
maintained such strict discipline among his troops as to be 
able to keep his word, tranquility was soon restored ; and no 
doubt favorable comparisons were drawn between the order 
and quiet which prevailed on the taking of their city by the 
democrats under Walker, and the scenes of plunder and ex- 
cess which had ensued on such occasions in the former re- 
volutions. 

During the months of July and August, the country had 
been visited by cholera in its most deadly form. Many small 
villages, Virgin Bay and San Juan del Sur among the num- 
ber, were almost depopulated. In the town of Masaya, with 
a population of about ten thousand, nearly one-third of the 
number perished ; Castillon, the democrat president in Leon, 
fell a victim to the disease; and Walker, being general-in- 
chief, was now at the head of the party. He was offered the 
presidency, which he judiciously declined, retaining his more 
effective office of general-in-chief. 

The commander-in-chief of the legitimist party, General 
Corral, being at Rivas with his forces, it was proposed to 
offer him terms, as it must have been evident to him that his 
cause was now hopless. Colonel Wheeler, the United States 
minister resident in Nicaragua, was induced, at the urgent 
solicitation of the people of Granada, to undertake the duty of 
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negotiating terms, assisted by Don Juan Ruiz, aman of great 
influence in the Rivas department. 

On their arrival in Rivas, in pursuit of their pacific object, 
Colonel Wheeler very soon found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of the legitimists. Some days afterwards, his non-ap- 
pearance causing alarm to his friends of the other party, a 
schooner was dispatched to make a demonstration before Rivas, 
which is situated about a mile from the shore of the lake. 
After a few guns had been fired, the legitimists took the 
hint and set Colonel Wheeler at liberty. 

A negotiation was afterwards entered into, which resulted in 
a treaty of peace being agreed upon, and signed by Walker 
and Corral, as the representatives of their respective parties. 

By this treaty, which was concluded towards the end of 
October, it was agreed that the two governments which had 
existed in the country since the commencement of the revolu- 
tion should cease. Don Patricio Rivas was declared provi- 
sional president for fourteen months, and General Walker 
was acknowledged general-in-chief of the army, who, with 
four ministers to be appointed by the president, were to form 
the government. 

According to the stipulations of the treaty, General Corral, 
a day or two afterwards, entered the city of Granada with 
his troops, and was received by Walker. The two generals 
then went through an imposing ceremony of solemnly rati- 
fying the treaty in church. A Te Deum was sung, the 
legitimists troops were joined to the democrats, and became 
one army under command of Walker, and the following 
government was proclaimed : 

Don Patricio Rivas, President. 

Gen. Wm. Waker, Commander-in-Chief 

Gen. Maximo Xergs, Minister of State. 

Gen. Poncrano CorraL, Minister of War. 

Cot. Parker H. Frencu, Minister of the Hacinda. 
Don. Fermin Ferrer, Minister of Public Credit. 

Although the democrats had gained the day, the new 
government was composed of men of both parties. 

Rivas, the president, is a gentleman much esteemed and 
respected ; he is the head of an influential family, who have 
always been opposed to the democratic party. For some years 
he has been collector of customs at San Carlos. 

Gen. Walker, commander-in-chief, filled the same office 
in the democratic government. 

General Maximo Xeres, minister of state, was Walker’s 
predecessor in command of the democratic army, he and 
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Corral, the new minister of war, having been the generals of 
the two hostile armies during the greater part of the revolution. 

Colonel Parker H. French, minister of the hacienda, is an 
American who distinguished himself some years ago in the 
intestine wars in Mexico, and has lately been conducting a 
newspaper in California. 

Don Fermin Ferrer, minister of public credit, is a wealthy 
citizen of Granada who took no active partin the late revolution. 

A very few days after General Corral had so solemnly 
ratified the treaty, letters were intercepted, written by him 
to some other leaders of the old legitimist party, from which 
it was evident that he was conspiring with them to upset the 
government, of which he had just become a member. He 
was immediately tried by court-martial for treason; and 
being found guilty, he was sentenced to be shot the next day. 
With his party he was immensely popular, and during the 
revolution had displayed great ability as a military leader; 
but the evidences of his treachery admitted of no doubt, and 
he was shot according to his sentence, in the Plaza of 
Granada, in presence of the whole army. His summary 
execution will, no doubt, have a beneficial influence on the 
people, by inculcating on them the necessity of acting with 
sincerity in whatever obligations they come under. 

The new government was now formally acknowledged by 
Colonel Wheeler, the American minister, the only foreign 
minister resident in the State. The president was also 
visited by the captain of the United States sloop-of-war 
Massachusetts, then laying in the harbor of San Juan del Sur. 

The natural consequences of a restoration of peace, after a 
year and a half of revolution, were soon manifested in the 
return of many of the inhabitants who had absented them- 
selves, to avoid the horrors of civil war, and in the impulse 
given to all peaceful pursuits. 

The power of the press is such an acknowledged fact in the 
United States, and the establishment of a newspaper follows 
so closely on the advance of civilization, that wherever half 
a dozen Americans are settled together in the backwoods, 
one of them is sure to publish a newspaper for the edification 
of the rest. 

So in Granada one of the first things the Americans did 
was to bring out a weekly paper called ‘‘ #1 Nicaragquense’’— 
‘the Nicaraguan,’’ half English, half Spanish. It is a 
very respectable sheet, with a good deal of its space devoted 
to the enlightenment of the public regarding the natural 
advantages of the country, its fertility, its delightful climate 
and great mineral wealth. The only thing in the shape of 
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a newspaper, hitherto known in Nicaragua, had been a mere 
government gazette, published once a month or so. 

The State of Costa Rica, adjoining Nicaragua on the south, 
is the most flourishing of all the Central American States. 
It has been for many years free from revolution, and the peo- 
ple are comparatively, thrifty and industrious. The finances 
of the State are in a good condition, and in military matters 
it is far in advance of Nicaragua, having a well organized 
militia of 4,000 or 5,000 men. A certain proportion of the 
troops are armed with the Minie rifle, and they are well pro- 
vided with artillery. There are a great number of Germans 
in the country, many of them in the employment of govern- 
ment, and it is to them that the people are indebted for the 
effective state of their army, The principal production of 
the country is coffee, of which the export is large, the greater 
part being sent to England. The government were in great 
consternation at the success of the Walker party in Nicaragua, 
thinking no doubt, that their turn would soon come. They 
made active preparations to resist invasion, but it is not 
likely that they will attempt to act on the offensive. 

Honduras, which adjoins Nicaragua on the north, was 
favorable to the democratic party, and has acknowledged the 
Americo-Nicaraguan government. The president of that 
State lately visited Walker in Granada; and as Honduras is 
threatened with a renewal of hostilities by Guatemala, Walker 
is about to assist the former State with a portion of his Ameri- 
can forces The fact of Walker taking half of his force from 
Nicaragua to the assistance of a neighboring State, is a con- 
vincing proof of his confidence in the security of the position 
which he has attained. In Honduras, of course, the same 
game will be played as in Nicaragua. In fighting for the 
people, the Americans will gain the ascendency over them, 
and will keep it. 

Guatemala, which lies to the north of Honduras, is the 
largest and most important of the Central American States, 
and is also the most hostile to American influence. 

But whatever be the feelings of the other States towards 
Americans, it is not to be supposed that, having gained the 
foothold they have in Central America, they can be restrained 
by the weak and indolent people by which they are sur- 
rounded from extending their dominion, In whatever way 
they may come into contact, whether in war, diplomacy, or 
peaceful competition in mercantile and industrial pursuits, 
the superior boldness, energy, and perseverance of the Anglo- 
Saxon character is sure to assert its supremacy. 

The spirit of fillibusterism is not confined: to any particular 
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class of the American community. Among the small party 
with which Walker originally sailed from San Francisco 
were several lawyers and doctors, and others holding a res- 
pectable position. Gen. Walker himself is of a respectable 
family in Tennessee. He is about thirty-five years of age, 
and is a man of superior education, the greatest part of which 
he received in Europe. He originally studied medicine, but 
afterwards became a member of the legal profession. For 
some years he conducted a newspaper in New Orleans; but 
when the California excitement broke out, he went to that 
country, and for some time edited a journal in San Francisco, 
and has latterly been practising his profession in Marysville, a 
city of some importance in the northern part of California. 

In personal appearance he is not at all what one would 
suppose such a daring and successful fillibuster te be, being 
an exceedingly quiet man, with a mild expression of face, 
and very dec idedly Saxon features. His followers hold him 
in the utmost esteem and admiration; and his conduct, since 
his accession to power in Nicaragua, has been such as to in- 
spire with confidence in his judgment and abilities many in- 
fluential theoretical fillibusters in California, who are not 
likely to allow the present flattering prospect of the realization 
of their ideas to be lost for want of support. 

He has been receiving continual accessions to his force, and 
now the Americans in Nicaragua under his command amount 
to upwards of 900 men. 

The following article from the San Francisco Herald of 
the 6th October gives a very good idea of the popular feeling 
in favor of Walker, even before the achievement of his success 
in Granada had become known. The inefficiency of the Exe- 
cutive to repress such a wholesale shipment of recruits and 
arms is also remarkable: 


‘©The departure of the Walker reinforcements from San Francisco.—Exciting scenes 
along the wharves.—Ineffectual attempt of a party to board the steamer in a sailing 
vessel.—Three hundred sland of arms for Walker’s army.—Proceedings in the 
twelfth district court.—The sheriff’s party too late.—Incidenis, &§c. 


‘*The current rumors of the past week relative to the number of adventurers 
who intended to embark on the steamer Uncle Sam, to join Walker at Nicar- 
agua, served to attract a large crowd in the vicinity of the steamer on the occa- 
sion of her departure yesterday. The vessel was advertised to sail at 9 o’clock 
a. m., and long before that hour Jackson street wharf was filled with spectators 
and those interested in the embarkation of the expeditionists. I[t is stated that 
nearly four hundred through passage tickets were sold before the appointed sail- 
ing hour, but, as will be seen, various circumstances compelled the agent of the 
line to pene the steamer’s departure until 4 o’clock, p.m, Officers were 
stationed in every part of the vessel, with positive orders to allow no one on 
board unless provided with a passage ‘ticket. There seemed to be no disposition 
to infringe this order, and everything went on quietly until about noon, when it 
was discovered that some of the passengers were in possession of arms belonging 
to the San Francisco Blues’ military corps. A search-warrant was immediately 
procured, and twenty-nine muskets, identified by members of the company 
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named, were recovered. The warrant was executed bya single officer of the 
police, who received no molestation, but was permitted to make a thorough 
search of the vessel. During this investigation two large crockery crates, full of 
arms, were discovered, but as the officer had no authority to seize upon these, 
they were left undisturbed, although information of the fact was immediately 
given to the quartermaster, General Kibbe of the State militia, who soon after 
ascertained, by means of the telegraph wires, that the armory of the Sacramento 
rifle company had been entirely divested of every weapon and round of ammu- 
nition. (General Kibbe at once commenced suit in the twelfth district court to 
recover the arms belonging to the State, on board the Uncle Sam. The business 
of the suit was dispatched with all possible haste; but before the necessary docu- 
ments could be procured, and placed in the hands of the sheriff, the hour, had 
arrived for the sailing of the steamer. As the lines holding the vessel to the 
wharf were cast adrift, there was some indication of trouble between the officers 
of the vessel and those on the wharf anxious to obtain passage. The wharf was 
densely packed with men, and at the first move of the steamer’s paddles a gen- 
eral rush was made to board her. The officers of the boat resisted, and the body 
of the crowd was driven back, at the imminent risk of their being crushed be- 
tween the vessel and the wharf, or launched overboard. The scene was frightful 
indeed; but fortunately, and singularly enough, no one sustained serious injury, 
as far as could be ascertained. About fifteen or twenty succeeded in getting on 
board, and the vessel shot out into the stream, where she came to, evidently with 
the view of compelling those to return on shore who had succeeded in boarding the 
vessel by force. By this time the expeditionists, to the number of 300 had char- 
tered a large schooner lying convenient to the wharf. This movement was seen 
on board the steamer, and as the schooner spread her canvas, the steamer’s paddles 
were again put in motion ; but she had not proceeded far when she again lay-to. 
The schooner was now under full headway, with a fine breeze, and tacking quickly, 
she came up under the lee of the steamer, when she was ordered to keep off, and 
at the same time the steamer commenced moving ahead. It was now beyond the 
power of the schooner to work up to the position of the steamer until the latter 
would have sufficient time to send the intruders ashore, and get under way again. 
Still the schooner persevered, and stood off for another tack. In the meantime a 
posse of sheriff’s officers, headed by Mr. Dowdigan, with the writ of restitution, 
had procured a rowboat for the purpose of boarding the steamer. This they were 
unable to accomplish, as the steamer got under way just as the sheriff’s boat 
reached her side. The schooner was at this time within a few cables’ length of 
the steamer, but, coming up under lee of Telegraph Hill, the breeze died away, 
and all thought of boarding was at once abandoned, as the steamer was by this 
time under a full head of steam, with her bows directed seaward. The schooner 
landed the disappointed expeditionists at Jackson street wharf; and a large num- 
ber of ships’ launches and other small craft filled with men, who evidently intended 
to take the first opportunity to board the steamer, put back to the shore. It 
would be useless to attempt a description of the scenes along the wharves. From 
Jackson street to North Point every place of observation was crowded with eager 
spectators of the movements of the two vessels. It seemed to be the universal 
impression that the schooner load would be permitted to board, as it was rumored 
that they had obtained passage tickets by some means just as the steamer left the 
wharf. No foundation for this rumor could be ascertained, and it was undoubt- 
edly erroneous. The city marshal, with several policemen, remained on the 
steamer until she was fully under way. Among the number who attempted to 
board in small boats was a man named Henry Gray, who strenuously persisted in 
his endeavors to board the steamer, although forcibly resisted by officer Connelly. 
At last Gray drew a revolver and pointed it at the officer, who also drew his 
pistol, when the boatmen in the boat with Gray covered his person with their 
own. Gray was subsequently arrested by the police and placed in confinement. 
It is generally believed that the Uncle Sam carried away about three hundred 
stand of arms for the use of Walker’s army. It is known that a large quantity of 
arms and ammunition had been purchased in this city to be sent to San Juan by 
this steamer. Just previous to the sailing of the steamer it was ascertained that 
a number of percussion lock muskets, belonging to the Manhattan Fire Company 
of this city, were taken from the engine-house during the night. The rifles taken 
from the Sacramento military company are said to be excellent weapons, and they 
will undoubtedly be a valuable acquisition to the armament of the Nicaragua re- 
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publican troops. Many of those who failed to procure passage on the steamer 
esterday had placed their baggage on board. This baggage will unquestionably 
landed at San Juan, and kept for them by their more fortunate comrades until 
such time as they shall be successful in their endeavors to join Walker.’’—San 
Francisco Herald, October 6. 

This is the way they do things in California, affording a 
striking contrast to the very imposing demonstration made in 
New York about two months ago in support of the neutrality 
laws. 

Shortly after the formation of the Walker government in 
Granada, a decree was issued, granting two hundred and 
fifty acres of land to every emigrant who would come and 
settle on and improve his grant ; and in consequence of ad- 
vertisements to that effect, inserted by the Nicaragua govern- 
ment in the New York papers, great numbers of men intended 
sailing for that country in the regular steamer of the Nicara- 
gua Transit Company. 

Proclamations were issued by President Pierce, warning 
the citizens not to violate the neutrality laws ; and when the 
steamer was on the point of leaving the wharf, the govern- 
ment officers made an attempt to arrest her. The captain, 
however, disregarded them, and got under way, but was 
brought up, while steaming down the harbor, by two or 
three shots from a man-of-war. The steamer was searched, 
but no evidence of the violation of the laws was found on 
board of her. The company, however, requested the assist- 
ance of the government officers in putting ashore about two 
hundred men who had not paid their passage. This was 
done, and the steamer went on her way, carrying two or three 
officers of government to see whether, on using up the coal, 
some cannon might not be found at the bottom of the coal- 
bunkers. 

At this time, also, Colonel French, who had resigned his 
seat in the Walker cabinet as minister of the hacienda, pre- 
sented himself at Washington as minister plenipotentiary 
from the State of Nicaragua; but the American government 
refused to receive him. Colonel Wheeler, the American 
minister in Nicaragua, had already formally acknowledged 
the Walker government immediately on its formation, and 
as he visited Washington in the month of July, it is hardly 
to be supposed that he returned to his duties in Nicaragua 
without acquainting himself with the views of his govern- 
ment on the course to be pursued in the event of the success of 
the Americans in that State. But Colonel Walker had 
already so firmly established himself in Nicaragua that any 
want of countenance from the American government could 
not weaken his position; the President’s message also was 
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soon about to appear, and too cordial an acknowledgment of 
the Americans in Nicaragua would not have been consistent 
with the tone observed in that document in regard to the en- 
forcement of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

The Mosquito protectorate question is being practically set- 
tled by the Mosquitians themselves. Mosquitia is a strip of 
land on the Atlantic coast, part of which has always been 
claimed by Nicaragua, and which, from its geographical posi- 
tion, seems naturally to belong to her. Since the establish- 
ment of peace in that country, the government have sent com- 
missioners among the Mosquito Indians in the neighboring 
parts of Mosquito. The natives are reported to have ex- 
pressed great dissatisfaction at the exactions of the king, and 
to have declared their readiness to come under Nicaragua. 
So the Mosquito kingdom seems likely to revert to Nicara- 
gua, the State to which it originally belonged. 

The success which has attended Walker’s enterprise offers 
a strong contrast to the failure of that which, for the attain- 
ment of a similar end, was originated in New York towards 
the end of the year 1854. 

A company was started under the name of the Central 
American Land Colonization Company, or some such name. 
The ostensible object was the colonization and cultivation of 
the Mosquito territory, more especially a certain portion 
known as the ‘‘Shepherd grant,’’ a large tract of land ac- 
quired by a Mr. Sheppard from the king of Mosquito. A 
certain Colonel Kinney took a prominent part in the organi- 
zation of the company, which was supported by many 
capitalists in New York and other cities of the Union. The 
government also professed to be favorable to the scheme, and 
preparations were commenced on a large scale for carrying it 
out. A great deal was said about the promotion of agricul- 
ture on the Mosquito coast; but it was pretty generally 
understood by the public that the real object in view was to 
fillibuster the State of Nicaragua, or, at all events, to estab- 
lish a depot in that part of the world, from which, when all 
should be ready, a descent upon Cuba might be conveniently 
made. 

At the remonstrances of the Nicaraguan minister in 
Washington, the administration were: compelled to open 
their eyes to the true nature of the expedition. 

A great fuss was then made; proclamations were issued 
warning the people not to take part in the hostile invasion of 
a friendly State; a large steamer, chartered by Colonel 
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Kinney and all ready to take down several hundred agricul- 
turists to cultivate the pestiferous swamps of the king of 
Mosquito, was seized by the authorities ; several men-of-war 
were stationed in New York harbor to watch her, and Colonel 
Kinney himself was arrested and held to bail. 

Many of the supporters of the enterprise now withdrew ; 
but Kinney was not to be deterred ; and as he could not go 
in his steamer with several hundred followers, he modestly 
started, about the month of May, in a small schooner, with 
a couple of dozen men. He was wrecked somewhere about 
the West Indies, and was finally brought into Greytown, his 
original destination, by an English brig, which had picked 
him and his party off the rocks. 

About this time the Accessory Transit Company of Nicara- 
gua raised a little army in New York, on their own account, 
of fifty men, principally French and German. These they 
sent down in one of their steamers to Nicaragua, and sta- 
tioned at Castillo, on the San Juan river, there to stop the 
advance of foreign invaders. This is the French legion 
referred to in the treaty of peace. 

It was given out that Kinney and his small party were 
only the pioneers; that reinforcements were coming from 
New Orleans and other ports, but they have never yet made 
their appearance ; and Kinney and his men still remain in 
Greytown, where, with the exception of starting a newspaper, 
they have as yet done nothing. 

This Walker business in Nicaragua has been more cleverly 
managed. The Americans in that country appear in the 
light of men who have gone there at the request of a party 
which constituted the majority of the people. They became 
citizens of the State, fought for it, and have risen to power. 

The United States have themselves been to a certain extent 
fillibustered in the same way—the Irish party has of late be- 
come so formidable, that the native Americans have had to 
form a league to counteract the Irish influence; and even if 
the American government were opposed to the present move- 
ment in Nicaragua, they cannot prevent individual citizens 
from emigrating to, and becoming citizens of, that State. 

It cannot be doubted that the advantages to Nicaragua, in 
consequence of the introduction of American influence, will 
be very great. 

The constant fear of revolution being removed, the people 
will have more confidence in carrying on commercial under- 
takings. The Americans will do away with all the anti- 
quated absurdities of Spanish law, and amend a ridiculous 
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old tariff, whereby many of the commonest articles of civilized 
life have been virtually prohibited; foreign capital will be 
freely employed in the cultivation of sugar, rice, tobacco, 
indigo, and other valuable crops, in the production of which 
Nicaragua can compete with any country in the world ; and 
the resources of the mining districts will be developed by 
energetic and experience miners from California, 


CENTRALIZATION AND SOCIALISM. 


The complaint is universal that modern improvements, 
while they lessen the labor required to create wealth, and are 
vastly increasing its aggregate amount, beget continually its 
more unequal distribution. They are, as yet, but engines in 
the hands of the rich and the skillful to oppress the laboring 
class. The large towns are consuming the small ones, and 
the great capitalists eating up the lesser ones. Every day 
sends forth its new swarms of paupers, whilst every month 
begets its millionaire. Capital becomes more powerful as it 
is wielded in larger masses, and as it grows stronger it be- 
comes more oppressive and exacting. The small capitalist 
sympathizes somewhat with his laborers because he is not far 
removed from them in social condition, and is acquainted 
with their persons, their feelings, and their wants. The 
wealthy capitalist soon learns to look on them as mere human 
machines representing so much physical and industrial 
power. It is a notorious statistical fact, that free laborers 
generally throughout the world are suffering physical discom- 
fort and destitution. It is equally notorious that slaves in 
all ages and countries have had their physical wants well 
supplied. Such suffering and destitution as the free laboring 
class now endure must injuriously affect their moral condi- 
_ tion, and the statistics of crime everywhere attest the truth 

of the theory. Man emancipated from human masters, and 
remitted to the unfeeling despotism of capital, has, so far, 
lost by the exchange, both physically and morally. His pros- 
pects in the future are still darker than the past, for every 
improvement in physical science and in the mechanic arts 
are but mere instruments of oppression and exaction in the 
hands of capital and skill. The wealth which labor is daily 
creating are but new fetters that it welds wherewith its own 
limbs are to be bound, for labor alone creates and pays the 
profits of capital, and the larger the amount of capital, the 
more labor will be required to pay its rents, interest, and 
dividends. The condition of the domestic slave generally 
improves in some degree as his master becomes more wealthy. 





_— 
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The master capital must needs exact harder work of its la- 
borers, and supply them more scantily, as the amount of cap- 
ital increases, for its increased profits can only accrue from an 
increased tax on labor. This tendency of modern civilization 
in free society is well and generally understood in Europe 
and America. The discovery has given rise to hundreds of 
new schools of economic science that may be classed under the 
general term of socialists. When you quit the confines of 
the south it is far more difficult to find men who are not so- 
cialists than to find those who are. Mr. Carlyle, the only 
conservative socialist whose works we have read, utters but 
the common thought of all when he exclaims: ‘“‘We must 
have a new world if we are to have any world atall!’’ If 
we except Mr. Carlyle, we shall find that all the socialists 
derive, in some degree, their theories from Plato’s republic. 
He borrowed his thoughts from actual models; but the little 
communities of Crete and Sparta cannot be acted over again 
in our day. Their highly artificial social forms were kept 
alive by outside pressure and inside necessity. They were 
forced to lead a military and camp life, as well to keep down 
insurrections of their too numerous slaves as to be ready at 
all times to repel attacks from without. But if these in- 
stances proved anything in favor of socialism, they would 
prove too much for the abolitionists, for they only show that 
socialism is practicable when based upon slavery. Mr. Car- 
lyle boldly proclaims slavery as the only cure for existing 
social evils. We concur with him that if not a cure, it is the 
only means yet discovered of so modifying those evils as to 
render them tolerable. 

The abolitionists, however, are not willing to compare our 
southern institutions with any forms of free society that have 
yet existed, but only with those fanciful Utopias, fairy visions 
of which they descry in the future. We wish they could be 
induced to delay their assaults till they had tested their mul- 
titudinous theories by actual experiment, and produced some 
model worthy of imitation. 

They may rest assured that when, by sufficient experiment, 
they have discovered an improved social organization, all 
other forms of society among civilized men will gradually 
be merged into it. 

The most efficient agent of centralization is money and the 
various forms of credit which it begets when invited by the 
leads of trade. Lycurgus banished it from Sparta, and Sir 
Thomas More proposes to banish it from his Utopia. We 
are quite certain that money is a necessary means to the 
attainment of a high civilization, and that slavery, in re- 

4 
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stricting its employment, sufficiently corrects its evil tenden- 
cies. Money is not employed on the farm in the intercourse 
and dealings of master and slaves, wives and children. 
Formerly the overseer too was paid in a part of the crop. 
Thus does slavery, in a great measure, attain a result which 
most socialists desire. We could readily show that in asso- 
,ciating labor and capital, in protecting the weak, and in 
sufficiently insuring the physical well being of all, it goes far 
to remove most of the evils of free society of which socialists 
complain. 

We will conclude by citing a passage from the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, from which socialists may see that their 
complaints and their proposed remedies are not altogether 
new, and from which slaveholders may discern that even 
when England was sparsely settled her society was afflicted 
with evils from which ours is partially exempt. Those evils 
in England have now grown to such enormous size as to be 
very generally pronounced intolerable. 

As we have not a copy of the work before us, the extract 
must be postponed for a future time. 





TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. 
BOOK III-—-CONCLUDED. 


CHAPTER XXI.—ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
THE REARING AND FEEDING OF CatTrLeE.—Vegetables derive their 
nutriment from the air and from the soil. Animals subsist 
only upon substances which have once formed part of a living 
organized being. 

The primary nutriment of all animals consists of vegetable 
matter. There are, it is true, animals carnivorous, which 
live upon flesh, but the animals which furnished this flesh 
derived their nourishment from plants. Hence these must 
contain substances adapted for the sustenance of animals. 

All vegetable food has been found to contain a peculiar 
substance (containing much nitrogen) which, though it differs 
in appearance and in form, is in reality the same body. It 
has received the name of albumen, and is identical in compo- 
sition with the albumen obtained from the white of an egg. 

This substance is invariably present in all nutritious food. 
Chemists were surprised to discover that this body never va- 
ries in composition, that it is exactly the same from whatever 
plant it is extracted. But the surprise was increased when 
they remarked that it is quite identical with the flesh and 
blood of animals. It consists, like the latter, of carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen in the same proportion. 
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There is much difference in external appearance and struc- 
ture, but in the ultimate composition there is none. 

Thus we are led to the startling conclusion that plants con- 
tain within them the flesh of animals ready formed, and that 
the only duty of animais subsisting on them is to give this 
flesh a place and form in their organization. 

We have seen that plants derive their organic and inor- 
ganic food from the air and from the soil, and that they ap- 
propriate that food so as to form the organic substances which 
they contain, and the framework by and within which the 
food is received and appropriated. 

The object of manure is to supply that food. When an 
animal subsists upon flesh, we find no difficulty in under- 
standing and explaining its nutrition, for the flesh being of 
the same composition as its own body, the animal, in a chem- 
ical point of view, may be said to be eating itself; nor with a 
knowledge of the identity of vegetable albumen with flesh, 
is there any more difficulty in comprehending the nutrition 
of animals which feed on plants, than in the nutrition of 
plants which feed on the air and soil. 

Plants then, in reality, form the flesh of animals, and the 
latter merely appropriate it in their bodies. 

The food of plant-eating (herbivorous) animals contains 
other compounds, such as starch, sugar, gum, and oily or 
fatty matter, from which the element of nitrogen is absent, 
and hence they cannot, of themselves, enter into the compo- 
sition of flesh. For what purpose, then, are they designed ? 

The average temperature of the bodies of our cattle is 
about 100 degrees higher than the average temperature of 
the climate of the lowlands of Jamaica. Hence there must be 
some provision in the animal body to sustain the heat (which 
the colder air always tends to lower) which is necessary for the 
performance of the organic functions. The fuel for the pro- 
duction of this heat consists of those substances in the food 
from which nitrogen is absent; they all contain carbon and 
the elements of water (hydrogen and oxygen.) An animal, 
in breathing, inhales oxygen, but expires carbonic acid gas. 
In the body, therefore, the oxygen has united with carbon. 
It has produced the very gas which is obtained by burning a 
piece of charcoal (carbon) in the open air. 

Now the heat generated by the combustion of the carbon 
in the body must be exactly equivalent to that produced by 
the burning the same amount in the atmosphere. As the 
heat of the body is the same in all regions, it is obvious that 
the quantity of fuel (food) necessary to sustain the constant 
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temperature of the body must vary according to the nature 
of the climate. 

Thus less food is required in the tropics than in colder 
countries—in the former, the temperature of the external air 
approaches more nearly that of the body. In cold countries 
the air is condensed, hence the inhabitant of a cold region 
receives much more oxygen at each inspiration than the in- 
habitant of a hot country, in which the air is expanded by 
heat. Ina cold country, therefore, more carbon is necessary 
to combine with the excess of oxygen than in a hot country. 
As oxygen only escapes from the body in union either with 
hydrogen or carbon, anything which tends to increase the 
amount of oxygen inspired will occasion a greater consump- 
tion of food. Thus exercise increases the number of our in- 
spirations and consequent supply of oxygen to the system, 
and the result is, that after exercise we consume more food 
than we should have done had we not received it. 

In the animals kept for agricultural purposes, the fuel 
(food) used in the production of heat and fat, consists of 
sugar, starch, gum, and oily and fatty substances contained 
in the plants they consume, which do not contain nitrogen. 
The substances in plants containing nitrogen form the blood, 
muscle, and gelatine, (the organic part of bones.) The 
earthy and saline matter of plants form the earthy and saline 
matter of the body; that is, the inorganic constituents of 
flesh, muscle, blood, bone, &e. 

CHAPTER XXII.—NUTRITION OF ANIMAIS.—The following is 
the composition of the substances containing nitrogen, form- 
ing the nutritious food afforded to animals by plants, and of 
the corresponding substances found in the bodies of animals : 


Substances in vegetables containing nitrogen. (See Professor Johnston’s lectures.) 





Gluten. | Fibrin. | Albumen. Legumin (vege- 


table casein. ) 





Carbom....cscsccdcscccccccccces| S590! 54.60 Me _ 54.14 
Hydrogen..... cosdecsesanehes es 7.42 7.30 | 7.16 
Nitrogen....-..-sseesseresesee-| 15.98] 15.81 | 15. 98 15.67 
Oxygen, with a trace of sulphur 

and phosphorus...... covceceos 21.38 | 22.29 21.84 23 .03 





100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 
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Corresponding substances in animals, containing nitrogen. 





Fibrin. | Albumen. | Casein. | Gelatine. 








Carbon...ccsrcrcccrecs ococccceecces 54.56 54.48 54.96 50.77 
Hydrogen ...+++.++eeececetees eoeeel 6.90 7.01 7.15 7.15 
Nitrogen ...cceercccccssevecececcces 15.72 15.70 15.80 | 18.32 
Oxygen, with a trace of sulphur ‘and 

phosphorus .....0+:eeceeeee er 22.82 22.81 | 22.09 | 23.76 





100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00! 100.00 





Of these latter substances, the organic part of flesh, blood, 
skin, &c., of animals chiefly consist, and these are very 
similar in composition, as the subjoined tables will show: 

















Dry beef. | Dry ox blood. 
atbee has i oo ndts 0 abs cesthb sevncrcsibdered 51.83 | 51.96 
Hydrogen... +eereeeesreeeetrercreceererecces 7.57 7.25 
Nitrogen. ..e+erecsecreeeecres Co sncesercccoce 15.01 15.07 
OXygeN..ccccscsccreccccsece Coe cseecseeccces 21.37 21.30 
AGheS.. ocicle cccccccrcscecossecvces sds dossico’ 4.23 4.42 
100.00 100.00 
Water. Dry animal matter. 
Lean beef not dried contains in 100 parts......... 7 
Blood not dried contains in 100 parts......+..se0. 79 21 
7 . j . 
Skin. | Wool. | Hair. | Horn. 
ag | 
Give 1 per 2 per cent. of 0. -72 per cent.| (0.7 per cent. 
cent. of ash. ash. | of ash. of ash. 
Carbon. .cccccccccccsess 50.99 | 50.65 | 51.53 | 51.99 
Hydrogen ....ss.ssere0s 7.07 7.03 | 6.69 | 6.72 
Nitrogen ........se.ee0s 18,72 17.71 | 17.94 | 17.28 
Oxygen and sulphur..... 23.22 24.61 | 23.84 | 24.01 
100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
} 





We have now to consider the nature of the forces which 
exist in the body and produce its increase of mass, (growth,) 
as well as occasion that waste for the restoration of which 
food is taken. 

In every part of the animal organization resides the pecu- 
liar principle named vitality ; its purpose is to protect the 
matter of which those parts consist from the action of chemi- 
cal forces. It is the object of chemical forces to destroy and 
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waste the body ; of vitality, to sustain and increase the mass 
of the body in which it resides. Vitality resides in every 
part of the bedy ; the chemical forces are in the atmosphere 
which everywhere surrounds it. In fact, the chemical power 
is the gas oxygen, one of the principal constituents, as has 
been cxpfkined, , of common air; and its affinity for (tendency 
or disposition to combine with) the elements of organic matter 
is so great, that it constantly endeavors to destroy it; when 
vitality (the cause of increase and sustenance) is removed, 
chemical affinity, the cause of waste, acts upon those tissues 
which have been freed from the dominion of vitality, and 
effects their destruction. 

Cold decreases the vital power ;*if sufficiently intense, that 
power is totally suspended. Hence cattle do not fatten so 
well in cold weather as in hot. The intervention of cold 
weather in summer retards the fattening of cattle. This is 
well known in England. The animal body-must be kept up 
to a certain heat in all climates, and we may do this either 
by increasing the fuel (food) or protecting the body from the 
cold. Warmth is an equivalent for food. 

In the winters of cold countries young stock thrive better 
with less consumption of food when kept well sheltered from 
cold and wet. The cattle in Jamaica might advantageously 
be, to some extent, protected from the comparatively cold 
winds of the night, and from rain, by open sheds. In hot 
weather the temperature of the air approaches more nearly to 
that of the body; in our tropical sunshine it is higher, and 
the heat generated by the combustion of the food is more 
than sufficient, or even not required, to retain the proper 
temperature of the system. In both cases the animal re- 
joices to stand in water, or to expose itself to rain in order to 
get rid of the redundant heat, and, consequently, of matter 
from the body, for heat is produced by the combustion of 
matter. 

But this is unprofitable to the agriculturist both as respects 
cost of food and condition of the animal. 

In warm weather less air is taken into the system than in 
cold weather, and therefore less oxygen (the cause of waste) 
is consumed. In cold weather the vital force (cause of sup- 
ply) is reduced in energy, whilst that of the chemical force is 
augmented, but in warm weather the vital functions are 
elevated and the chemical powers depressed. Vitality, then, 
having a diminished force to contend against exerts all its 
powers in increasing the mass of the organs in which it 
resides; it therefore converts into blood all nitrogenized parts 
of the food taken by the animal except those which supply the 
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waste. All the excess of blood is converted into flesh, that is, 
muscular and cellular fibre. The animal then becomes fleshy 
and plump. 

We have spoken of waste, and will enquire what is the 
cause of this waste of the matter of the animal body? 

We have explained the objects of vitality and chemical 
affinity, and can understand that in a state of health the 
former retains the ascendancy and subdues the latter. But 
this subjection is the result of much effort on the part of 
vitality, for the strength of the rival forces is nearly equal. 
The moment, therefore, that vitality leaves a single point 
undefended the chemical forces begin the work of destruction 
on the unprotected part. Thus if vitality be called upon by 
the superior power, volition ag to execute some purpose 
(to move the arm, for example,) the vitality residing in the 
muscles of the arm obeys and occasions the desired movement. 

Before the production of motion all its powers were exer- 
cised in preventing the encroachment of the chemical forces, 
(the oxygen of the air.) But when it is employed in effect- 
ing a vital movement, such as that of the arm, it is no longer 
in a position to resist the attack of its opposing power. This, 
therefore, immediately acts upon the muscles which obey the 
will, destroys part of their substance and occasions its separa- 
tion from the tissues. 

Every manifestation of force, however trivial, is accompa- 
nied by a change of matter in the body. That such is the 
case every day’s experience proves. Poultry feeders confine 
their poultry when it is necessary to fatten, them quickly. 
When pigs are put up to be fattened they are removed from 
the yard in which exercise is permitted and placed in a sty 
with little room to move. 

CHAPTER XXIUI.—FATTENING OF ANIMALS.—The constituents 
of the food of animals which contain no nitrogen, and which 
support respiration, and under certain circumstances may be 
converted in the body of the animal into fat, are of the fol- 
lowing composition: 


Starch. Gum. Sugar. 
CEE © wxpo0c ccpnabecnea Bee 45.10..;...... 44,92 
Hydrogen ............... SEE na secceee EG cnabondh 6.11 
i$ 4 RE? F ee es ae onint 48.97 


But plants contain also oily and fatty matter, from which 
the fat of animals is supposed to be more particularly derived ; 
and there is a great similarity of composition in the vegetable 
oils and animal fat. For example, 100 parts of 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 
Human fat contains.....79.00......... ey 9.6 
Olive oil contains........ 5 fe: pk er 9.43 
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The cause of the deposition of fat is this, that sufficient 
oxygen does not enter the system to consume the food, or to 
convert it into carbonic acid and water; it is therefore only 
partially consumed, or, in other words, converted into fat. 

Animals fatten quickest upon great or Indian corn, or oil 
cake, or oil mixed with chopped straw, or upon oily seeds and 
nuts, or, as in the case of poultry, on a mixture of meal and 
suet; because these kinds of food contain a large proportion 
of fatty matter ready formed which the animal can easily ex- 
tract, and, after a slight chemical change, can convert into a 
portion of its own substance. 

The present state of knowledge on the subject of the origin 
of the fat of animals may be thus expressed : 

The fat of animals is contained ready formed, and is usu- 
ally derived from the vegetable or other food on which they 
live; and that when the food abounds largely in fat, the ani- 
mal lays it more quickly and abundantly upon its own body. 

When the food does not contain a sufficient proportion of 
fat to enable the animal comfortably to perform the various 
functions of the body, it has the power to form an additional 
quantity from the starch or sugar it eats; but that it will not 
readily fatten or lay on additions of fat upon its body when 
fed upon farinaceous, saccharine, or other food in which oil 
is not naturally contained. The most favorable conditions to 
the development of fat are food destitute of nitrogen, warmth, 
and want of exercise. 

CHAPTER XxIv.— Usk AND EFFECT OF SALT IN THE ANTMAL BODY. 
It has been explained that respiration is carried on by means 
of the combustion of those constituents of the food which are 
destitute of nitrogen. But before this combustion is effected 
they are transformed by the liver into the fluid called bile. 
Bile is a compound of soda, with a highly carbonaceous sub- 
stance derived from the food. The bile, after being formed, 
is absorbed by certain vessels of the intestines, and, there 
meeting with oxygen, is consumed and converted into car- 
bonic acid and water, which are expired by thelungs. Now, 
as bile is the medium through which respiration is supported, 
it is necessary that it should be properly and regularly formed. 
This can only be done by supplying the animal with a con- 
stant amount of soda ; this we do in common salt. 

The soda of the salt aids in the formation of the bile, while 
its muriatic acid assists the digestion of the food. A proper 
formation of the secretions is necessary to the health of an 
animal, and a supply of salt is highly favorable to their 


production. 
CHAPTER XXv.—SEcTION I.—PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF PRIN- 
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orpLEs.— The health of the animal can be sustained only by a 
mixed food.—From what has been already stated, we see that 
the vegetable food eaten by a full grown animal, for the pur- 
pose of keeping up its condition should contain— 

1, Starch or sugar, to supply the carbon given off in respi- 
ration. 

2. Fat or fatty oil, to supply the fatty matter which exists 
more or less abundantly in the bodies of all animals. 

5. Gluten or fibrin, to make up for the natural waste of the 
muscles and cartilages. 

4. Earthy phosphates, to supply what is removed from the 
bones of the full grown animal by the daily waste. 

5. Saline substances, sulphates and chlorides, to replace 
what is daily ejected in the excretions. 

Hence the food upon which any animal can be fed, with a 
hope of maintaining it in a healthy state, must be mixed food. 
The skilful feeder will not, therefore, attempt to maintain 
his stock on any kind of food which does not contain a suffi- 
cient supply of every one of the kinds of matter which the 
body requires. 

With reference to the importance of mixed food being given 
to animals, we may here explain, so far as we are able, the 
composition of some of the different kinds of food, for animals, 
which is principally, or may be, given to them, in Jamaica. 

We have not the analyses of the grasses, &c., grown in 
Jamaica, but the following table exhibits the average compo- 
sition of 100 parts of some of the plants cultivated as food 
for animals. 

Differences of soil, climate, &c., of course produce differ- 
ences in the proportions of substances found in plants; this 
table, therefore, can only be considered as an approximation 
to the real composition : 














| £ e. | 88 S 8 

me | €25 a 3 

aS - = = ic 3 g E 

re 3 Sa | See a = 

led | ge (Bae) Fg 

(Ee | EF | a’ 18 ce A 
Gir sheds eod asnees copes | 16 20 50 4.5 i S34 3.5 
Indian corn. .......see.0. | 4 | 15 50 =| «412 5to9|} 1.5 
POOR. tninie c 0s tc meds od 13 8 50 24 2.8 2.8 
i etitins an 0 hginmbed bien 75 5 12 | . 9.95 0.3 08 to 1 
Meadow hay ...+......++: | 14 30 40) 7.1 2to5| 5to10 
Indian corn straw .......-.| 12 25 52 3.0 1.7 4.0 
Rice, (Carolina) .......... | 5 4.8, 85.17; 3.6* 0.13 0.4 





* This is considered by Professor Johnston to be incorrect—too low. 
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We add, also, the composition of English oil (linseed) 
cake. , 
Organic part showing the proportion of inorganic matter— 














1 RE IIE: a ON 10.05 
MEO. LEU)... concn schiebantestpharsesenays 39.10 
i ancanetssinthetnbaangnscdtoeicalennssiielh 11.93 
Albumen and glutem............00.scecee eeeees 24.14 
iti cna chien <itpdebiaalesiildhieneet teak: 9.53 
Saline matter, ash and sand.................. 7.25 
100.00 
Inorganic part, (ash)— 

I Tres <0 +002 neonsaned tivemeentncan cnt 31.55 
Phosphates of lime and magnesia............ 47.67 
I  nclnen yctas ck hanes PeecarSenbeccctese 4.88 
IEE ncanat aps00.+05 53 ,0niasounneeaneinahae 1.51 
sil ianols bocnuseseesgnneneiuaaaainansthainiiiiel 10.81 
ST trace ssnnaaga>ane bontescnaeeatanssaeanaiee 3.86 
100.28 








The proportion of oil in rape seed is from 40 to 70 per cent. 

The proportion of oil in sunflower seed is 15 per cent. 

It is a legitimate object for the Jamaica agriculturist to 
cultivate crops expressly for feeding animals, and under an 
improved system it is evident that he will do so. 

Section 11.—F 00D REQUIRED BY THE FATTENING ANIMAL.—In 
the animal which is increasing in size or in weight, the food 
has a double function to perform. It must sustain and it 
must increase the body. 

If the agriculturist wish only, or chiefly, to lay on fat, he 
should give some kind of food which contains a larger pro- 
portion of fatty matter than that upon which the animal has 
been accustomed to live. This is what the practical man has 
actually learned to do. To his sheep and oxen he gives oil 
cake; to his poultry Indian corn and cocoa nut, which con- 
tain much oil. In the seeds of the cotton plant there is much 
oil, and they are given to cattle as fattening food. 

Section 111.—Foop REQUIRED BY THE GROWING ANIMAL.—The 
young and growing animal requires food adjusted to its pecu- 
liar wants. In infancy the muscles and bones increase ra- 
pidly in size when the food is of a proper kind. This food, 
therefore, should contain a large supply of the phosphates, 
from which bone is formed, and of gluten or fibrin, by which 
the muscles are enlarged. 

The selection of articles of food which will supply a large 
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quantity of the phosphates is at present very limited. Corn 
is the most certain and abundant source, but it is expensive. 

It has been suggested that bone dust, or bone meal, might 
be introduced as an article of general food for growing ani- 
mals. There is no reason to believe that animals would dis- 
like it, none that they would be unable to digest it. With 
this kind of food, says Professor Johnston, ‘‘we might hope 
to minister directly to the weak limbs of our growing stock, 
and at pleasure to provide the spare boned animal with the 
materials out of which a limb of great strength might be 
built up.’’ 

SecTION Iv.—F oop REQUIRED BY THE PREGNANT ANIMAL.—The 
food of the pregnant animal must sustain the full grown 
mother, and must add at the same time to the substance of 
her unborn young. 

Practically, an animal in this condition is usually, should 
be always, fed well. The additional food given should be 
of a nature readily to supply the materials of the growing 
bones and muscles of the future animal, and also a larger 
quantity of starch or sugar than the mother in her ordinary 
state would reqnire. This is owing to the circumstance that 
the mother must now breathe for two animals, for herself and 
her young. The quantity of blood is increased, more oxygen 
is taken in by the lungs, and more carbon is given off in the 
form of carbonic acid. To supply this carbon more of fari- 
naceous or saccharine food must be eaten from the tine when 
pregnancy takes place, and it must increase as the young 
animal enlarges in size. 

Section v.—F oop REQUIRED BY THE MILKING ANIMAL,—After 
the young animal is born, the mother has still to feed it with 
her milk. The kind of food given to the mother may make 
the milk richer in curd, which will promote the growth of 
muscle in her young, or richer in phosphates, by which the 
enlargement of its bones will be assisted. For the produc- 
tion of milk, the mother requires an adequate additional sup- 
ply of all substances necessary to the support of her young 
when unborn, of the starch as well as of the gluten and saline 
substances of the food, 

The additional starch eaten by the mother when suckling 
her young is conveyed in the form of sugar into its food. 
It is changed into the sugar of the milk, and the natural 
function of this sugar is to supply the carbon which the youn 
animal gives off when it begins to breathe for itself. Mil 
is a perfect food for aygrowing animal, containing tlie curd 
which is to form muscles, the butter which is to supply the 
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fat, the phosphates which are to build up the bones, and the 
sugar which is to feed the respiration. 

The proportions of the constituents of milk vary in dif- 
ferent animals, and in the same animal, according to age, 
kind of food, &c., but the following is the composition of 
cows’ milk in its ordinary state: 





As SEDOBO). ns wopeptbencccccressdhveee sey pases 4.48 
RR nahslie dabeve <cadbeeeideee ceesaneh iuvesseapuaee 3.18 
IIE, occa nes oss sdeeaedtdbat esas > stnigingss oobeae 4.77 
RINNE, «555 sURe vcvdccbocusccatewartscessdeuh 0.60 
ME oss dlantesiphson<cusesoidibiknliends Uuaubess digall 87.02 

100.00 








Knowing the composition of milk, and of the food which 
an agriculturist has at command, he may so use it as to ob- 
tain the greatest quantity of milk, or milk containing the 
greatest quantity of cheese or butter. 

CHAPTER XXVI.—INFLUENCE OF SIZE AND CONDITION, WARMTH, 
EXERCISE, AND LIGHT ON THE QUANTITY OF FOOD NECESSARY TO 
MAKE UP FOR THE NATURAL WASTE.—1. The size and condition of 
the animal will regulate very much the quantity of food which 
is necessary to sustain it. The larger the muscles and bones 
the greater will be the daily waste and the greater the quan- 
tity, therefore, of the food necessary to replace it. If you 
wish to convert much produce into much rich dung, therefore, 
keep large animals. They will convert a large quantity of 
vegetable matter into manure without adding anything to 
their own substance. Whatever a large animal eats beyond 
what is necessary to sustain it will go to the increase of its 
weight. 

A small animal will require less food to sustain its body, 
and whatever it eats beyond that will go to the production of 
increased beef and bone. Hence if a man havea given quan- 
tity of vegetable produce, he ought to be able to manufacture 
more beef from it by the use of small cattle than of large, 
provided his large and small stock are equally pure in breed, 
equally quiet, and equally good feeders. 

2. The quantity of exercise which an animal takes, or of 
fatigue it is made to undergo, requires a proportionate adjust- 
ment in the quantity of food. The more it is exercised, the 
more frequently it breathes, the more carbon it throws off 
from its lungs, the more starch or sugar consequently its 
food must contain. If more be not given to it, the fat or 
other parts of the body will be drawn upon, and the animal 
will become leaner. 
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Again, the natural waste of the muscles and bones is said 
to be caused by, or at least to be in proportion to, the degree 
of motion to which the several parts of the body are subjected. 

Take more exercise, therefore, move one or more limbs 
oftener than usual, and a larger part of the substance of these 
limbs will be decomposed, removed, and rejected in the exer- 
tions. Hence the reason why hard work requires good food, 
and why the strength of all animals is diminished if they be 
subjected to great fatigue, and are not in an equal degree 
supplied with nourishing food by which the wasting parts of 
the body may be again built up. 

In Jamaica, we may safely say that the food given to work- 
ing stock is too frequently not commensurate in point of 
quantity with the work they perform, and not calculated in 
respect of quality to supply the consequent waste of their 
bodies. It is an important subject of inquiry whether a 
smaller number of stock, better fed, partially, for instance, on 
corn, would not in every respect be more economical than the 
present system. 

As all motion causes waste of the animal tissues, we can 
understand that an animal cannot readily be fattened if an- 
noyed and disturbed by flies and insects, and that therefore 
shelter is desirable. 

For the same reason it is more profitable to take the food 
to an animal than to let it, particularly after a day’s work, 
roam over pastures in search of it. So far feeding stock 
in our cattle pens has. its advantages. Again, the form 
in which food is given to cattle is far from being a matter 
of indifference. If the food be in a state in which it is 
difficult to attain, or difficult to masticate when obtained, 
much of it will be lost in the production of force necessary 
to adapt it for the organs of digestion. $ 

The cutting of cane tops and grass into small portions by 
means of a machine is unwittingly done with a view to pre- 
vent any unnecessary expenditure of force. 

The well known machine called the ‘‘cane-top cutter’ 
may be used either for cutting up cane tops, or grass or hay. 
There is economy in its use, not alone as regards power of 
the animal, but waste of the material itself is prevented. 
Such a machine can easily be connected with the power, 
whether steam, wind, water, or animal, which turns the 
sugar cane grinding mill. 

3. The degree of warmth in which the animal is kept, or 
the temperature of the atmosphere in which he lives, affects 
also the quantity of food which the animal requires to eat. 
This has been already explained. The greater the difference 
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between the temperature of the body and that of the atmos- 
phere in which they live, the more food they require to ‘‘ feed 
the lamp of life,’’ to keep them warm, that is, and to supply 
the natural waste. 

Hence the importance of shelter from cold winds to grazing 
stock, of open sheds to protect fattening stock from the dews 
and colds, and even of closer covering to quiet and gentle 
breeds of cattle and sheep, which feed without restlessness 
and quickly fatten. 

The feeder of stock for the butcher by keeping them warm, 
diminishes the quantity of food which is necessary to sustain 
them, and leaves a larger proportion for the production of 
beef or mutton. 

4. The absence of light has also a material influence upon 
the effects of food in increasing the size of animals. How- 
ever produced, the absence of light seems to soothe and quiet 
all animals, to dispose them to rest, to make less food neces- 
sary, and to induce them to store up more of what they eat 
in the form of fat and muscle. 

Such a mode of keeping animals must not be entered upon 
hastily or without due consideration. The habits of the 
breed must be taken into account, the effect on their health 
of confinement attended to, and fresh air and good ventila- 
tion must not be forgotten. 

5. Ventilation and cleanliness, indeed, are important helps 
to economy in the feeding of all animals. 

Shelter and warmth will do harm, if free and pure air be 
not admitted to the fattening stock. The same is true of 
cleanliness, so favorable to the health of all animals. The 
cleaner their houses and skins are kept, the more they thrive 
under any given form of treatment in other respects. The 
cleanliness of the skins of animals is often much neglected in 
Jamaica, as the abundance of ‘‘ticks’’ (parasitical insects) 
on the cattle amply testifies. That feeding ticks is unprofit- 
able is never considered. 

CHAPTER XXVII.—EFFECT OF DIFFERENT MODES OF FEEDING ON 
THE MANURE AND ON THE SOIL.—T'he quantity of the manure de- 
pends upon the quantity of food which is necessary to sustain 
the animal. With the exception of the carbon which escapes 
from the lungs in the form of carbonic acid, and a compara- 
tively small quantity of matter which forms the perspiration, 
the whole of the food which sustains the body is rejected again 
in the form of dung. 

Now the sustaining food increases with the size of the ani- 
mal, with the coldness of the temperature in which it is kept, 
and with the quantity of exercise it is compelled to ro iy 
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Large, hardly worked, much driven, and coldly housed ani- 
mals, therefore, if ample food be given them, will produce 
the largest quantity of manure. 

2. Quality of the manure.—The quality of the manure de- 
pends almost entirely upon the kind of food given to an ani- 
mal, and upon the purpose for which it is fed. 

The full grown animal, which does not increase in weight, 
returns in its excretions all that it eats. The manure that it 
forms is richer in saline matter and in nitrogen than the food, 
because, as already explained, a portion of the carbon of the 
latter is sifted out as it were by the lungs, and diffused 
through the air during respiration. In other respects, what- 
ever be the nature of the food, the quantity of saline matter 
or of gluten it contains, the dung will contain nearly the 
same quantity of both or of their elements. 

The case of the fattening animal again is different. Besides 

the sustaining food, there is given to the animal some other 
fodder which will supply an additional quantity of fat. If 
this additional food be only oil, then the dung will be little 
affected by it. It will be little richer than the dung of the 
full grown animal to which the same sustaining food is 
riven. 
’ But if the additional food contain other substances besides 
fat, saline substances, and gluten, then these will all pass 
into the dung, and make it richer in precise proportion to the 
quantity of this additional food which is given. Thus, if oil 
cake be given for the purpose of laying on fat, the usual sus- 
taining food at the same time being supplied, the dung will 
be enriched by all those other fertilizing constituents present 
in the oil cake, which are not required or worked up by the 
fattening animal. 

Hence it is that the dung of fattening stock is usually 
richer than that of stock of other kinds. Oil cake would be 
a rich manure were it put into the soil at once ; it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that after it has parted with a portion of 
its oil, it should still add much to the richness of common 
dung. ‘The increased richness of the dung of well fed ani- 
mals is a subject deserving the attention of the Jamaica 
planter. 

The growing animal, again, does not return to the soil all 
it receives. It not only discharges carbon from its lungs, but 
it also extracts phosphates from its food, to increase the size 
of its bones, gluten to swell out its muscles, and saline sub- 
stances to mingle with the growing bulk of its blood. The 
dung of the growing animal, therefore, will not be so rich as. 
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that of the full grown animal fed upon the same kind and 
quantity of food. 

The milk cow exhausts still further the food it eats. In 
the lean milk cow which has little muscle or fat to waste 
away, and therefore little to repair, the sustaining food is 
reduced to the smallest possible quantity. This small por- 
tion of food is all that is returned to the husbandman in her 
dung. The phosphates, salts, and gluten, and even the 
starch of the remainder of the food she eats, are transformed 
in her system, and appear again in the form of milk. 

CHAPTER XXVIII.— GENERAL Reriections.— We have now 
described the nature of the matter of which soils, plants, and 
animals are composed, and their mutual relations, and cannot 
better close the subject than by quoting the following pas- 
sages : 

‘* How beautiful is the connexion thus established between 
the dead earth, the {living plant, and the reasoning animal ! 
The life and growth of the animal are dependant upon what 
it receives from the soil on which it grows. The plant does 
not always produce in equal quantity those substances which 
the animal requires. It is dependant upon the nature of the 
soil even for the proportion of gluten or of fat which it is 
capable of yielding to the wants of the animal, while the in- 
organic part of its substance is wholly drawn from the spot 
of earth in which it happens to be placed. It strikes us at 
first as a curious circumstance, that all vegetable food should 
contain bone, earth, and common salt, in some small propor- 
tion, and that useful plants should refuse to grow in a healthy 
manner where those substances are not present in the soil. 
But this arrangement appears absolutely beautiful when we 
learn that without these substances the animal cannot live. 
The main purpose served by the vegetable is to feed the ani- 
mal races ; this they could not do if they did not contain all 
that animals require to form the several parts of their bodies, 
their bones and blood, as well as their muscles and fat. 
Thus the soil imparts to the plant only what it is the special 
duty of the plant to impart to the animal. Hence the ma- 
chinery of life—of life animal, as well as of life vegetable— 
must equally cease to move if the soil be deficient in any of 
its necessary ingredients. How much therefore, both of the 
direct or cropping, and of the indirect or manufacturing 
branches of rural economy, depends upon the chemistry of 
the soil.’’* 





* Progress of Scientific Agriculture.—Edinburgh Review. 
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In their ‘‘ Balance of Organic Nature,’’ Dumas and Bous- 
singault conclude with these remarks: 

**Green vegetables constitute the grand laboratory of or- 
ganic chemistry. They are the agents which, with carbon, 
hydrogen, azote, (nitrogen,) water and oxide of ammonium, 
(ammonia,) slowly form the most complex organic substances. 

‘¢ Under the form of heat or of chemical rays, they receive 
from the sun the force which enables them to accomplish this 
great work. 

‘‘ Animals assimilate and absorb the organic substances 
which plants have formed. They alter them by degrees; they 
destroy or decompose them. New organic substances may 
arise in their tissues, in their vessels, but these are always 
substances of greater simplicity, more akin to the elementary 
state than those they have received. 

‘They decompose, then, by degrees the organic matters 
created by plants. They bring them back by degrees to- 
wards the state of carbonic acid, water, azote, (nitrogen,) and 
ammonia, a state which admits of their ready restoration to 
the air. 

‘¢Tn burning or destroying these organic substances ani- 
mals always produce caloric, which, radiating from their 
bodies into space, goes to supply that which vegetables had 
absorbed and fixed. 

‘‘Thus all that the atmosphere yields to plants, plants 
yield to animals, animals restore to the air. Eternal round, 
in which death is quickened and life appears, but in which 
matter merely changes its place and its form! 

‘‘The crude and formless mass of the air, gradually organ- 
ized in vegetables, passes without change into animals and 
becomes the instrument of sensation and thought, then van- 
quished by this effort, and, as it were, broken, it returns as 
crude matter to the source from whence it had come.”’ 





BEACFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA, AS THE ATLANTIC TERMINUS OF THE 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


BY GEORGE P. ELLIOTT. 

It will be, perhaps, as well to begin this communication by 
inserting at once the report of the Coast Survey on Port Royal 
harbor; for upon this report of Lieutenant Maffit’s are all of 
our speculations based. 

Unttep Srates STEAMER CRAWFORD, 
Hampton Roads, November 18, 1855. 

Str: Port Royal Bar, or by its more familiar name, 

‘‘Martin’s Industry,’’ lies in latitude 32° 4’ 46” N., longitude 
5 
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80° 30’ 27” W. It consists of an area of broken ground 6,800 
yards in circumference. It is formed of coarse sand inter- 
mixed with dead marine shells. Seven feet at mean low 
water, which would give less than five at the fall and change, 
is the least that I could find. 

This dangerous and much dreaded shoal bears from Tybee 
light W. 17° §. distant 16 miles; from Bay Point, on the east 
entrance of Port Royal sound, N. 18° W. distant 104 miles; 
from Head Bluff N. 31° W. distant 9 miles. 

Until its locality was marked by the light boat, which is 
now moored in 7} fathoms, three-fourths of a mile seaward 
of it, many wrecks occured by vegsels standing boldly in to 
make the land when bound to Savannah. Within the last 
few years several vessels of very great value have been lost 
in this vicinity, having been caught on a lee shore in heavy 
weather. I have been credibly informed, that in several 
instances a reliable chart of the bar, with two buoys in the 
South channel, would have enabled the unfortunate comman- 
ders to save their vessels. 

To the northward and eastward of ‘‘Martin’s Industry’’ 
there is a channel 900 metres in width, with 17 feet at mean 
low water, with two buoys ; this channel would be of great 
service tc vessels coming from the northward ; and as the 
mean rise and fall is 7 feet, merchant vessels of the heaviest 
draught could enter at half-tide. 

To the southward and westward of ‘‘ Martin’s Industry’’ 
is the south channel, and being the deepest and widest, may 
be termed the main ship channel of Port Royal entrance. 
It is 1,200 metres wide, and has 19 feet at mean low water. 
The following results were obtained from the tidal observa- 
tions made during the progress of the work, viz: 


Mean rise and fall - - - - 7.20 feet. 
Spring rise and fall_ - - - . 9.00 feet. 
Neap rise and fall - - - . 5.00 feet. 


The tides are very much increased by E.N.E. and N.E. 
winds, and decreased upon the bar by N. W. winds. 

When this channel shall be properly buoyed and supplied 
with such beacons as might be deemed necessary, it will be 
easy of access in all winds except N.W.; and when once over 
the bars, the up channel way is clear and deep with the best of 
holding ground, and the anchorage inside the bar is protected 
from N.E. by the long spit trending seaward, called ‘‘Cole’s 
Care,’’ and from the southward and westward by the pro- 
longation of Joyner’s Bank. 

Broad river, which empties into Port Royal sound, has a 
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wide channel with an average of five fathoms as high up as 
the N.E. branch, a distance of 294 miles. 

Beaufort river, also a tributary of Port Royal sound, 
affords 18 feet at mean low water, until within three miles 
of the city of Beaufort; from thence up, 14 feet at mean low 
water is the least that can be found in the channel. 

The commercial facilities of this harbor are unrivalled, and 
their developements will be fully exhibited by the progress 
of the coast survey. 

As time and opportunity permitted only of a hydrographic 
reconnoissance, I do not feel at liberty to discuss the merits 
of the harbor on any point beyond its mere mercantile 
facilities. 

In consequence of the great distance of the land, and 
absence of all facilities, I have not deemed it expedient to 
prepare sailing directions for the sketch, as all the course 
would depend entirely upon the compass—by no means re- 
liable in such a strong current; and the broken nature of the 
ground would tend much to confuse a stranger. 

The tidal currents on the flood average 1.5 mile per hour, 
in the south and east channels, the direction being controlled 
by the shoals on either hand. On ‘‘ Martin’s Industry,’’ the 
current sets N.W. 8 ofa mile per hour; the velocity of the 
current increases as you approach the mouth of Port Royal 
sound, where it has an average of 2.5 miles per hour. The 
ebb current has an average velocity over the flood of 6 of a 
mile per hour. 


Duration of flood, - - - - - 6.05 
“ ‘* ebb - - - - - 6.03 
" ‘* slack - . - - - 0.25 


Very respectfully, yours, 
J. N. MAFFIT, 
Lieutenant U. S. N., Assistant Coast Survey. 
Prov. A. D. Bacug, Sup’t U. 8. Coast Survey. 


In a recent number of your Review there is an article from 
the pen of the Hon. D. L. Yulee, urging the claims of Fer- 
nandina, in Florida, as the outlet to the trade of the Gulf of 
Mexico. As this gentleman has abundant opportunity’ for 
collecting, and accurately stating, his statistical information, 
I shall assume his statements as correct, and shall make my 
comparisons accordingly. It will be seen by the report above, 
that the main bar of Port Royal is nearly a mile in width, 
and has nineteen feet at low water upon it. This depth ex- 
ceeds the bar of Charleston by nine feet, the Savannah river 
by eight feet, the bar of Fernandina by five feet, and the bar 
of Baltimore by three feet. The report states that the mean 
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rise and fall of the tide is seven feet; this, at high water, 
would give twe#ty-six feet at ordinary tides, and twenty- eight 
at the spring, and frequently a northeaster would bring thirty 
feet upon the bar. This depth is sufficient for all the naval 
and commercial purposes of the present day. It will be seen, 
by referring to the records of the New York commissioners of 
pilotage. ‘‘that of the vast number of vessels which entered 
the port of New York during the year ending June 1, 1855, 
only seven exceeded twenty-two feet’’ in draught of water. 
This facts alone places Port Royal far beyond competition 
with any harbor south of the Chesapeake, and makes her 
equal to any other Atlantic port, with, perhaps, the excep- 
tion of Newport. This statement is beyond cavil, for here 
stands the record of the scientific officials of the gov ernment; 
it is no hearsay statement, but the record of a proven fact. 

The first position that I aimed at I think I have demen- 
strated, namely, that this is not only the best harbor of the 
south, but one of the very best in the whole Union. 

The next point to which I would call attention is that the 
government must of a necessity fortify it, and build a naval 
station and dockyard here. It would be wanting in common 
sense and common precaution to permit this position to be 
left undefended, liable to be taken possession of by any mari- 
time power that we may be at war with. It is the only port 
south of the Chesapeake that a line-of-battle ship, with her 
full armament on board, can enter; and the harbor has depth 
and capacity sufficient, when once entered, to ride the whole 
navies of the world in safety. If it is inquired why it has 
been neglected so long, the answer is easy of solution—the 
government was ignorant of its great capacity, and the inha- 
bitants who dwelt upon its shores were unwilling to exchange 
their quiet homes for that of bustling commerce, and have 
ever refused to press its claims upon public attention. The 
British government, however, had full knowledge of its ad- 
vantages, for they had stowed away in their archives an accu- 
rate survey of this noble harbor, taken when South Carolina 
was a ‘“‘plantation.’’ A century had passed away between 
the two surveys, yet they corresponded in all essential parti- 
culars with remarkable exactness. Lieutenant Maffit, in his 
report, says: ‘‘ Beaufort river, also a tributary of Port Royal 
sound, affords eighteen feet at mean low water until within 
three miles of the city of Beaufort, from thence up fourteen 
feet at mean lew water is the least that can be found in the 


channel.’’ 
“<The commercial facilities of this harbor are unrivalled, 
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and their developments will be fully exhibyed by the pro- 
gress of the coast survey. 

From the record you will perceive that any ship drawing 
twenty feet can reach the present wharves at Beaufort, and a 
little dredging will enable the largest class to come up also ; 
but this will not be necessary. The town of Beaufort is situated 
upon the upper end of a tongue of land, which extends itself 
down towards the sea, and at the extremity of this tongue, 
four miles below the present town, twenty-four feet is found, 
at low water, within a few feet of the shore, and this depth 
gradually deepens to five, six, and seven fathoms; if the 
mountain cannot come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the 
mountain. Beaufort will easily and naturally extend itself 
down to deep water. 1 

The next point that will attract attention is the subject of 
health. In the location of a city near the tropics this is an 
important consideration, and in this view Beaufort can com- 
pare favorably with most of the cities situated along the south 
Atlantic coast. It is situated on the southeastern extremity 
of Port Royal island, which is ten miles in length, and is 
entirely surrounded by salt water. No fresh water stream of 
any magnitude flows into Port Royal sound. The site of the 
present town of Beaufort is open to the northeast, east, and 
south, and is fanned by the sea breezes during the summer 
season, and should it extend itself down the river it will be 
gradually opening itself to the southwest and west, where 
the salt marshes of the Jordan reach Broad river, and the 
two together extend themselves for many miles in an open 
and splendid view. As the prevalent winds during the sickly 
season are usually from the southwest, it is a very important 
consideration in the location of a southern city that it should 
have a salt atmosphere in this direction, and Beaufort stands 
unrivalled in this peculiarity. Charleston is similarly situ- 
ated, but she has not the extent of salt water in the desired 
direction, and both the rivers that touch her wharves pene- 
trate the interior, and are more or less impregnated with 
fresh water, whereas Beaufort is entirely surrounded by salt 
water arms of the sea, which are nearly as briny as the ocean 
itself. Experience has taught us that the locations upon the 
sea coast, invariably the most healthy, are those that have 
salt water to the south and west, and those the most sickly 
that have land in the same direction. As an illustration of 
this point we will state as a fact, beyond cavil, that the 
western shore of the island of Hilton Head is remarkably 
healthy, while the eastern shore, open to the great Atlantic 
itself is proverbially unhealthy; and so it is with other 
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islands along the coast. The thing is only explained by the 
fact that the fall winds, the southwesters, pass over the land 
instead of the salt water, bringing poison in its breath. 

If I have succeeded in establishing the important point of 
health, the next step to give importance to my scheme is to 
show its position as to the internal trade of the south. The 
isolation of Beaufort has been hitherto caused by its having 
no great river emptying itself into its wide waters from the 
interior, I have remarked elsewhere, that great rivers were 
formerly the feeders of cities, but now that railroads are su- 
perseding them, it places Beaufort in a new light altogether. 
A road of eighteen miles will reach Pacotaligo, a station on 
the Charleston and Savannah Railroad. his would put 
Beaufort in direct communication with both of those cities 
and alk their tributaries north and south of them, by pushing 
this road through upper Prince Williams, a branch road near 
the Barnwell line would reach Branchville, upon the South 
Carolina road, at a distance of 65 miles from Beaufort. This 
junction would put Beaufort in connexion with all the roads 
that run from South Carolina into North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama. The main track should be directed for Augusta, 
passing through Barnwell village and touching Aiken in its 
course. I estimate that 115 miles will be the whole distance 
from Beaufort to Augusta, in Georgia. Only two streams 
are to be crossed by this route—an arm of the sea near Beau- 
fort, 600 feet in width, and the Savannah river, at Augusta. 
The country through which it would pass is well adapted 
for railroad construction. This route would furnish a new 
line and outlet to the great trade that is anticipated from the 
completion of the Blue Ridge Railroad. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to pursue this point further. A road of 115 miles to 
Augusta will put Beaufort in contact with Memphis, and 
when the connexion between Selma and Bramdon is com- 
pleted it will be in contact also with Vicksburg, upon the 
great Mississippi itself. Of all the projects for a road to 
the Pacific, that which will pass near the 32d degree of north 
latitude will be found the most practicable. It is not only the 
shortest route from the North Pacific to the North Atlantic 
oceans, but has also the advantage of passing through a cli- 
mate that will enable it to be used at all seasons of the year. 
The frosts of winter and the heats and pestilence of summer 
will furnish no interruptions to its constant use. 

The Cincinnati Railroad Record, which would be suspected 
of a bias towards its own latitude, in an article on the ‘‘ Cli- 
matology of the Pacific Railroad,’’ says: 

‘The difference: in climate is immense. At Council Bluffs, and from thence 
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west, the thermometer fell during last winter as low as 30° below zero; but in the 
latitude of 32°, only to 10° above. So the difference of climate in extreme cold 
weather is forty degrees. 

‘© The consequence of this great difference of climate will operate in many ways 
favorably to the southern route. 

‘** Ist. The Texasroad wiil not cost more than half what the northern route will. 
This is so plain, that if a bonus of fifty millions of dollars were given te make the 
road on the middle route, a company had better make the Texas road without a 
bonus. In fact, the Texas oe can better afford to make their road without 
the aid of Congress, than the other companies can afford to make it with a bonus. 

‘2d. The running the road will be so much cheaper that the Texas company 
can make a large profit, when the others can make none. 

** 3d. The advantage to — will be equally great. In both summer and 
winter the climate of northern Texas is pleasant and healthy. In one half the 
year, at least, it will be far pleasanter to travel the Texas route. 

‘*in a future number we shall discuss this topic at more length, and in the 
mean time we trust our readers will examine the reasons which make the Texas 
route the best.’ 

The justness of these observations must be apparent to the 
most casual observer. If, then, the route on or near the 32d 
parallel is to be the best route from the Pacific to the Missis- 
sippi, it would seem reasonable that the same line should be 
continued by the shortest route to the deep waters of the At- 
lantic. By a strange coincidence the only deep port at which 
the heaviest ships of the world can enter into upon the whole 
southern Atlantic coast is the harbor of Port Royal, situated 
upon the 32d degree of north latitude—the identical degree 
assumed by the War Department as the best for the Pacific 
road beyond the Mississippi. 

It would appear, from the facts we have illustrated, that 
nature points to Port Royal harbor as the great future mart 
of the American Union. Mankind are slow in believing in 
any new project, more especially if it interferes with or runs 
counter to any scheme or fancy of their own. As surely as time 
rolls on day by day and year by year, we will see the finger 
of commerce pointing towards this port, directing her votaries 
to her future shrine, where, in after times, they will shower 
in her lap the ‘‘ wealth of Ormus and of Ind.’’ 





INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON ACRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS, HEALTH, ETC. 


COMPARISON OF THE SOUTHERN WITH THE NORTHERN STATES AND WITH EUROPE, 
ETC.—BEST €LIMATES FOR CORN, WHEAT, COTTON, AND SUGAR CANE, AND 
wHr. 

This able paper was read by Dr Barton before the Academy of Sciences at 
New Orleans, and a manuscript copy is furnished at our request. We regret 
that the admirable chart with which Dr. Barton illustrates some parts of his sub- 
ject cannot accompany our present publication. Several pages of introductory 
matter are omitted as being applicable chiefly to the Academy and the relations 
sustained by the writer to it. 


From the facility of acquiring a livelihood, or at least of 
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being above want, poverty is but little experienced in the 
southern States, and it is mostly when the mind is free from 
embarrassment connected with living, that time is allowed or 
allowable for pursuits other than those of acquisition. By 
the returns of the national census there are four times as many 
paupers to the population, in what is called the ‘‘free States,”’ 
to what exists in the southern States. And in relation to the 
second objection, to wit, the law of domination, this is satiated 
through the influence of our domestic institutions. And 
there is really, from this cause, a greater practical equality 
and true republicanism in the white race in the south than in 
the north. Hence the true conservatism of the freedom of 
this country resides, and has ever resided, in the south. 

The opportunity which a large city furnishes to reward 
a certain description of talent, and the occasion it sup- 
plies for competition and interchange of thought, and the 
consultation of large libraries, is conceded, but their extent is 
much overrated. If the argument applies at all, it must be 
in a ratio proportionate to the magnitude of the city. This, 
at once, exhibits its absurdity. But few eminent men in any 
of the sciences ; but few who have left behind them enduring 
monuments of their genius in the arts ; but few warriors or 
statesmen who have left the impress of their talents on the 
age, or moulded the greatness of their nations ; but few poets 
whose inspiration soothes, captivates, and elevates the mind, 
have derived their nativities from the great corrupting haunts 
of our grown cities. The foundation of future eminence, if it 
is to be anything more than a sickly plant, unfit to resist the 
rude assaults of adversity and competition, the vigor must be 
implanted and the impetus received where the mind, like the 
body, is somewhat free from the restraints imposed by the 
tyranny of artificial life. 

If we cast a glance over the nativities of the great men of 
our own country as well as abroad, we shall find the opinion 
signally rebuked. Indeed, we may ask which of them has 
required the nursery, the refinements, the vices and effemi- 
nacy of a large city to develope their genius. No—the coun- 
try has ever been the nativity—if the cities have sometimes 
been the nurseries—of talent, and furnished the opportunity 
for its development. In America, and particularly in the 
southern States, a large city is not required even to cultivate 
social feelings, or to advance scientific pursuits ; and although 
one of our greatest men (Webster) has said he had acquired 
most of his knowledge by his intercourse with his fellow 
man, it is not difficult, in a very cursory examination of his 
remarks, to find his error, and to distinguish between his 
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knowledge as a scholar, which he obtained from a much 
higher source—from his constant intercourse with, and study 
of, the great minds of past ages, and the marks of the sages 
of the present day. in his closet, and that knowledge of man 
which resulted from his intercourse with man. Now I am 
very sensible of the advantages of social interchange and lite- 
rary competition, and the necessity of occasional large aggre- 
gations of men for their cultivation, but deny that this is all; 
I deny that it is the chief part—the great, the principal part 
of the intellectual cultivation of man must take place in pri- 
vacy, in his library, in close and intimate communion with 
minds loaded with the treasures of learning and science, and 
who have illumined the profound and mysterious paths of 
knowledge. 

I trust I have made it clear to the members of the academy 
that neither a concentrated population, the stimulus of want, 
or the love of power, are necessary for the development of 
genius or the cultivation of talent, and I have been induced to 
make these remarks because a certain densely populated por- 
tion of our country, with large cities interspersed, has laid 
claim to the monopoly of these qualities, and sought to de- 
prive the southern portion of our country of a birthright that 
is peculiarly their own; and I now proceed to illustrate my 
position by considerations derived from physical conditions, 
which are proved from the history of man from the time he 
left the garden of Eden to the present day. 

Temperate climates, or those not subject to extraordinary 
extremes, have been the favored birthplaces and homes of all 
that have ever tended to elevate man from the savage state 
and crown him with the refinements, the comforts, the 
knowledge and science of intellectual man. These climates 
are comprehended between 30 and 52 degrees of north lati- 
tude in the old world, embracing the country around the 
Mediterranean and the continent, as far north as London, 
Paris, and Leyden, which are equivalent to a much lower 
range in the new, (5 to 8 degrees,) or from Mason and Dixon’s 
line to about the latitude of New Orleans. If, then, we take 
eight of the principal cities of this region, which, for thou- 
sands of years have been the cradle of science, the arts and 
arms—nay, embracing the favored birthplace of the human 
race—and take the exponent of the climate of this renowned 
region, which is temperature, and compare its annual mean 
with that of a like number of the principal cities south of the 
line I have alluded to here, we shall find but the trifling dif- 
ference of less than two degrees of average temperature be- 
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tween them! This, you will readily agree with me, is a most 
unexpected result. 

There is certainly, then, nothing in our climate incompati- 
ble with the birth, the exercise and cultivation of all the no- 
blest qualities characteristic of our race. The spirit of free- 
dom which pervades our institutions—the disenthralment of 
all despotisms which has prevented or curtailed the fair devel- 
opments of the human mind in the ancient world—permits, 
nay, incites us to hope, that with a full knowledge of what 
we require—with the amplest means in our possession to 
gratify it, and the incalculable advantages to us in doing so, 
no limit can be set to the improvement of which this favored 
region is, or may be the recipient. 

An eminent writer and distinguished observer (the late 
Professor Caldwell) has remarked, that the perfection of phy- 
sical man, in size and contour, is found in the upper regions 
of Virginia; precisely such are to be seen in other parts of 
the southern States. That some of the highest qualities of 
infellect have been found in the same region, is shown by the 
series of great names that have illustrated the history of our 
republic in nearly every department of mind, receiving their 
nativities there. 

So far does time permit us to extend our comparison with 
the eastern continent. It might be greatly enlarged, in 
showing the immense advantages we possess in the cultiva- 
tion of the products of climatic conditions—in variety and 
value so far transcending theirs, arising from the great 
changes incidental to our summer climate, and will be briefly 
reverted to hereafter. 

But I must come nearer home. In the comparison I pro- 
pose to institute, presently, between the north and south, I 
need hardly say, in this hall, dedicated to the pursuits of sci- 
ence, that I disclaim the faintest resemblance of ill will; my 
sole desire is to set the facts inherent to our climate before 
the southern people, that we may be fully apprised of our 
claims before the world and obtain the simple justice our un- 
paralleled position entitles us to. 

The philosophic spirit of the age now requires a reason for 
everything—the dictates of authority, simply, and established 
routine have passed by—they have always been means of op- 
posing the progress of reason, and stumbling blocks in the 
advancement of truth, and the prosecution of new discoveries. 
Tt will not now do to say, ‘‘ Marcus dixit—ita est.’” A new 
era has sprung up in the human mind—we have grown wiser 
from the errors of our predecessors. Prejudice now is a 
weapon only wielded by the ignorant and unprincipled. 
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Galileo, at the age of 70, would not now be punished for hay- 
ing proved the motion of the earth. Democritus would not 
now be treated as insane for attempting to find out the cause 
of madness by dissections ; nor the philosophic Socrates be 
forced to drink the juice of hemlock for having demonstrated 
the unity of God. Even this age yet feels the reproach, that 
no physician in Europe, over 40 years of age, would admit 
the great discovery of Harvey, of the circulation of the blood— 
who lost his practice in consequence ; and it is almost in the 
mémory of some of the present generation, that the sibstitu- 
tion of that great blessing to mankind (vaccination for inocu- 
lation) has been forbidden by authority! But fellow-asso- 
ciates, let ws not erect ourselves as judges, or condemners of 
past errors, until we can, with a clear conscience, clear our 
own breasts of prejudices against innovations, novelties, and 
improvements, which have been brought before you, and some 
of which are, even now, in the progress of development. It 
is the usual—I was going to say the natural—fate of many 
improvements in science and the useful arts to be met by 
prejudices or opposed by envy, and that a martyr’s lot must 
precede its adoption by the world. Let us not commit the 
suicidal folly of putting back ‘‘ the hand of time,” but, on 
the swelling tide of knowledge spread our sails laden with 
the goodly gifts of industry and research—be it the spoils of 
time or the inspirations of genius. 

Who can set limits to the progress of science? Who can 
say to the efforts of the human mind ‘‘ thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be stopped?”’ 
We live in an age when the exactions of science require great 
minuteness and precision. Nothing less will satisfy the rigid 
inquirer after truth. Facts lay the foundation of all science, 
and it is only by their collection, classification, and generali- 
zation that we deduce those laws that make them of practical 
value and application. 

Before the discovery of the thermometer—which occurred in 
the early part of the last century—‘‘long and wasteful pro- 
cesses of experimenting upon the adaptation of climate to 
the various requirements of civilized life were undergone, by 
all the nations of the Old World, in the course of the changes 
through which they had passed, in emerging from barbar- 
ism.’’—(Blodget.)* Precise determination has now, come, 


* And all these wonderful results have proceeded from the use of the water 
thermometer at sea, first commenced by our great countryman Dr. Franklin, 
who was fond of experiments and had a great passion for ascertaining facts, 
whether isolated or other. So, in passing the Atlantic, he was in the habit of 
dipping his thermometer into the sea and noting the record. This is not the only 
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after experience has decided what was practicable and what 
was not. We can now use the known relations of climate to 
cultivation and animal life, as experiment and science have 
determined them. Without this definite knowledge of capa- 
cities and deficiences, the losses and disasters have been and 
will be immense. But there is now no longer any excuse for 
their continuance, as the climatic laws applicable to each de- 
scription of culture and product are open and known to re- 
ward the industrious and patriotic inquirer, by which most of 
this is effected. Had these laws been understood before, how 
many years and how many millions would have been saved 
to the American people, and mostly the southern people, by 
their application in the extension, years ago, of our great 
staples of sugar and cotton! And what else? These we must 
still wait for, to soils and climates now given up to inferior 
productions, or lying idle for want of knowledge of their 
value! Gentlemen, the world is as it were awaiting impati- 
ently for the slow progress or dilatory application of science— 
tardy experience advances only with a halting gate, on 
crutches! There are yet human ills to remedy and human 
wants to supply; it will be long before the fabled perfecti- 
bility of man is to be reached !* 

The principal means by which these great developments 
instance in the history of science where apparently trifling and insignificant 
causes have given rise to results of magnitude. 

“The man who would laugh to scorn the philosopher experimenting on the 
leg of a dead frog, would stand amazed in silent admiration before the wonderful 
performances of the electric telegraph ; yet the connexion between the one and 
the other is known to every tyro in science. Who could have foreseen that 
Worcester’s rude experiment on the expansion of the vapor of water contained 
the germ of that great invention the steam-engine? These are instances in 
which the rude ore was slowly worked into the finished manufacture; but there 
are cases in which discoveries which seem likely to continue long unfruitful have 
been suddenly and unexpectedly applied to the arts. Thus, about forty-five 

ears ago, a gentleman was surveying through a particular kind of prism the 
ight of the setting sun reflected from the windows of the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg; this led to the discovery of a property of light which gave a new character 
to the science of optics. Light was observed to undergo certain modifications on 
being transmitted through or reflected from certain substances. To these changes 
the name of ‘ polarization’ was given; many interesting experiments were made; 
beautiful colors and tints exhibited; men cried out, How pretty! but what is the 
use? Now, you will be surprised to hear that this property of light has been 
lately employed by the French in the manufacture of beet-root sugar ”’ 

This is very true, and very much to the purpose. But there is something bet- 
ter in science than the per centage which it yields, however imposing that may 
appearon ’change. The mental result—the growth of human power and confi- 
dence in the mastery over natura! laws—is a greater thing than the material har- 
vest of advanteges. In such a case, however, we are willing to press all argu- 
ments into the service. 

* The remedy here is clearly the extension of the benefits of education to the 
masses; nay, to those who make the laws and legislate for the wants of the country. 
Were these properly understood, how much progress would be made and how 
many benefits at once conferred on our country, for which now we have many 
vears, if not generations, to wait for. 
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have taken place, and the only grounds of their safe exten- 
sion, has been by the thermometer. How much more worthy 
of idolatry is this little instrument than all the deities ever 
offered to Pagan worship? By this apparently insignificant 
instrument, we can not only tell the condition of the atmos- 
phere as to heat, moisture, and dryness, but the height of 
clouds, and foretell, with little other aid, the approach of 
storms and all changes in the weather. By it the navigator 
tells his position on the ocean, his approach to land, and the 
different currents on the great bosom of the sea. By its 
means we can foretell when flowers are to bloom, fruits to 
ripen, and the rich harvest to reward the labors of the hus- 
bandman. By its means we become acquainted with most of 
the climatic conditions that add to the well-being and influ- 
ence the more or less sanitary condition of our race. 

Before its discovery all was uncertainty and conjecture in 
the chief pursuit of man, agriculture ; there was no standard 
by which to be regulated, and the authority of man was sub- 
stituted for a law of nature—the one mutable and constantly 
liable to err, the other unchangeable. 

By it the great Gulf stream was discovered in 1775, by Dr. 
Franklin, but for political reasons—as we then were about 
being at war with England—was kept concealed. Previous 
to this discovery vessels were often months in the voyage 
from Europe to America, and often during the winter passage 
would bear off to the West Indies until the spring, to thaw 
their frozen rigging and recuperate their crews, exhausted 
by contending with unknown currents and northern blasts. 
These obstructions to navigation operated strongly against 
the commerce of the north, in favor of that of the south, and 
Charleston and Norfolk became the principal ports of Ameri- 
can trade. As soon as this discovery, through the thermome- 
ter, became known, and the extent and limits of the Gulf 
stream developed, and there was found out an inner current 
of cold water running from the north between it and the 
American continent, there ensued an immediate decline in 
the southern trade and relative importance of our southern 
ports, and voyages were now made to this country (the north- 
ern ports) in half the average time it took them previously. 
As some compensation for this privation of their advantage of 
position by the discovery of the limits of the Gulf stream 
through the thermometer, the southeastern States, by the ap- 
plication of steam to navigation, can have this restored, as 
by avoiding this stream on their return voyage from Europe 
they may now disregard the calms which prevail outside of 
it. It is remarkable that in this instance, as well as in that 
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mentioned by Baron Humboldt, of the most accessible paths 
through the mountains being first discovered by the buffaloes, 
in anticipation of the engineers, so here it was by watching 
the whales that it became known to certain navigators of the 
existence of a warm current of water in the ocean, which these 
animals always avoided, which was afterwards verified by the 
thermometer, and it is now clearly ascertained that the whales 
have long known and ever pointed out a northwest passage 
from the Atlantic, notwithstanding the almost fruitless efforts 
to discover it by enterprising men and governments for cen- 
turies. 

The exact comparison between the northern and southern 
States in relation to temperature is difficult to give even with 
abundant data. In the south it is limited to a few points; 
in each it must be restricted to cities, there being none made 
in the country. For its more ready comprehension, as more 
easily taken in by the eye, and more promptly embraced by 
the mind, I have prepared, and herewith present, a chart on 
which is delineated in different colors the average maximum 
and minimum temperatures of the principal southern and 
northern cities for each month, and I select the extremes on 
account of their influence on health, as well as on agricultural 
productions.* 

On casting your eyes on the chart, you will readily per- 
ceive that the southern cities have neither the high tempera- 
tures in the summer, nor the low ones in the winter, which 
the northern cities have. These are very conspicuous; they 
are subject to no such extremes. 

With regard to our own locality or city, it will be seen 
that we are remarkably favored. A few comparisons of the 
averages with some of our neighboring southern cities will 
make this very striking. Galveston, in north latitude 29° 17’, 
is colder in winter by more than 2°, and warmer in summer 
than New Orleans by near 3°, and her annual average 2° 
higher, although we are near } of a degree north of her, 
and she directly on the coast. In comparison with Mobile, 
our winters are 3° warmer; summers the same as hers, and 
the annual average about 1° higher only, although almost 
} of a degree south of her. The temperatures of New Or- 


*It is proper to say in relation to these marima and minima temperatures that 
I have in vain sought references to adequate data, so as to make my deductions 
similarly exact for all; for instance, in that for Boston I was limited to the er- 
treme maxima of twenty-five years, instead of the average maxima, as in the other 
cases; in that for Philadelphia I had to content myself with the minima of one 
year only, while in the other cases both the maxima and minima were derived 
from the averages of at least five years. Had I contented myself with the means, 
these were accessible enough, but not so efficient for my object. 
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leans and Savannah are almost identical, with the small ex- 
ception that Savannah is one degree warmer in summer and 
one degree colder in winter, with an annual average of one- 
fifteenth 6f a degree difference between them, while our lati- 
tude is 2° 5’ south of it. Nearly the same remarks apply to 
Charleston, but still more exaggerated; while she is less 
than 1° warmer in summer, she is more than 34° colder in 
winter than New Orleans, and with an annual average of less 
than 2° colder, with the difference of latitude of 2° 42’ north 
of us. As we proceed further north, both these extremes be- 
come much greater, as will be readily observed on the chart. 
This remarkable peculiarity in the climatic condition of New 
Orleans is, doubtless, in a great measure due to the amelio- 
rating influence of a large body of water to the north of us, 
(Lake Pontchartrain,) moderating the temperature of the 
cold northern blasts of winter, and diminishing the fervid 
heats of summer, and would be still more conspicuous were 
the winds from the lake less obstructed by forest growth. 

The difference in the annual amount of precipitation is 
almost equally remarkable. With the first (Galveston) I 
have no means of comparison ; I do not know if there is any 
record of it extant, or if it has been ever taken. But our 
next door neighbor, Mobile, has an annual average fall of 
rain exceeding what falls here by near 8? inches! Savannah 
has % of an inch more, and Charleston has 6.87 less. 

There is another peculiarity in relation to the location of 
our city, in reference te rain, we should not overlook. From 
records in my possession of amounts of rain falling in differ- 
ent parts of this State, for more than thirty years back, and 
which I have carefully calculated, extending from Placque- 
mine below us to Monroe, on the Washita, in the northwest- 
ern part of the State, and mainly on the water courses, there 
has been actually less annual precipitation here than in any 
part of the State, by near one-fifth (19.45 per cent)! and, from 
my records and observations, I believe that storms and hurri- 
canes are of rarer occurrence here than in any part of the 
United States. * 

* The cause of the remarkable difference of precipitation between New Orleans 
and other parts of the State may not be verv easy to account for in the absence 
of all records of condition and precipitation, anterior to my own, which com- 
menced here in 1853. It most probably arises from the extensive removal of the 
forest growth and drainage around the city ; and although we have a large body 
of water (Lake Pontchartrain) six or eight miles distant, yet, being north of us, 
our rains never proceed from that quarter, and the winds from that direction are 
the most desicative we experience, (note—see table P—Report Sanitary Com- 
mission,) and these do not furnish any objection to the explanation. Hence the 


important practical deduction we are disposed to draw from the premises is, that 
with the further extension of these clearings and drainage, we shall be enabled to 
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The climatic condition, then, of New Orleans, is shown to 
be very peculiar, with less precipitation than any part of the 
State, or, it may be safely said, than any large city in the 
southwest ; subject to four distemperatures, resulting in hur- 
ricanes, with a mildness of climate, uninfluenced by extremes 
of heat or cold. The great moisture incidental to her topo- 
graphical situation is alone to be controled, of all her climatic 
relations, and this can be measurably effected by a proper 
system of clearing and drainage in the neighborhood, and 
filling up the low lots and ponds, and carrying the draining 
canals within her limits. If, then, to this, adequate sanitary 
regulations be rigidly enforced, New Orleans may be made all 
that her most sanguine friends could desire.* 

In another place I have shown that the direct tempera- 
ture of the sun is not near so great in the south, (during the 
summer,) as it is at the north. I shall recur to this hereaf- 
ter. That, in fact, the climate is much more endurable, all 
the year round, with our refreshing breezes, and particularly 
in some of the more elevated parts of it, or within one hundred 
miles of the coast, both in and out of doors, at the south than 
at the north, which shows most conspicuously the folly of the 
annual summer migrations, to pursue an imaginary mildness 
of temperature, which is left at home. But it is very remark- 
able that the reverse tide does not take place to a much greater 
extent during winter, for protection from its great rigor and 
inclemency north, both for health and pleasure, and doubtless 
will, when the facilities for travelling will justify it. 





remove from our city one of the greatest impediments attached to its sanitary and 
commercial condition, viz: the great humidity to which it is subject. The absence 
of earlier records of all kinds must be always deeply deplored, as deficient links 
in that great chain of causation (climatic, sanitary, commercial, &c.) in which 
the present as well as the future is so much interested. 

* Such is the result, and such, in part, is the value of meteorological observations 
in relation to our ewn State. But, more than this can be predicated; the tabula- 
tions of rain, above referred to, have shown us that a rainy season in one part of 
the State is usually extended over the whole, a very important piece of information 
to the producer, the consumer, and the merchant, both at home and abroad; and 
that a rainy season is usually a sickly season. How far beyond this immediate 
delta these simultaneous seasons (arising from the same general cause) have ex- 
tended, I have not pushed the investigation. But, with a full knowledge of the 
average precipitation of the entire valley of the Mississippi, and with a regular 
monthly, or, what is better, weekly interchange of observations, it would not be 
difficult to foresee, not only the promises of the coming crops, but the stages of 
waters in the lower rivers. But more than this: it is not difficult to tell now, 
from the inspection of a properly kept record of the weather here, the probability 
of rain in sections of country north and northeast of us in this valley, and of 
course of the prospective rise and fall of the upper rivers. If to the meteorologi- 
cal record was added agricultural statistics of the condition of the crops, and of 
the increased or diminished amount and kind planted in each county, and regu- 
larly sent to a central bureau in each State, and there regularly published, the 
public would be at once supplied with the condition and prospects of production, 
and of the probable future demand and supply of all the great necessaries of life. 
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‘‘The amount of precipitation in the south is greater than 
at the north, and greatest in summer, increasing the thermal 
effect much beyond that which the same air temperatures 
would produce in arid districts.’’ ‘‘ Presenting extraordinary 
favorable conditions for vegetable production and precisely 
corresponding to advantages in temperature.’’—(Note, Blod- 
gett.) 

This large amount of precipitation is essential for great 
exuberance of vegetable life, although its extreme, in 4#Me 
form of humidity, in many parts of the country, mae it, 
sometimes, injurious to health. Nevertheless, in t 







elevated districts, the air is balmy, pure, not over mfist, and 
eminently conducive to health. The exact hygromefry of but 


few portions of the interior is known by actual experiments. 
This information is mostly confined to the large cities of the 
seaboard. 

The actual influence of these climatic conditions on health 
is not known to the public, although they have been locked 
up in the government archives for FIVE YEARS, after, 1 am 
sure, every effort on the part of the present Superintendent 
of the Census, to have them published, but, I am afraid Cor- 
gress does not appreciate their true value. Those of the four 
southwestern States have been long since furnished me by the 
former superintendent, and are now before the public.* 
These will not answer any purpose of comparisons with the 
northern States, as we do not possess them. But, it may be 
said, in general, that the rural districts, where removed from 
excess of humidity, are of remarkably salubrity, and will 
compare favorably with any rural districts in the old world 
or the new, if the census returns are correct. 

The class of diseases most fatal in the south are mainly of 
a ‘“preventible nature,’’ and embraces fevers and intestinal dis- 
eases, and depends mostly on conditions under the control of 
man—as drainage, the removal of forest growth—of personal 
exposure and private hygiene. The climate further north is 
too rigid the greater part of the year for personal exposure 
to the open air, so essential to the enjoyment of health, and 
when the extremes are great and rapid, another class of mala- 
dies predominate—the pulmonary, as well as others arising 
from crowding, defective ventilation, and filth—exacting pre- 
ventive measures from the public authorities with as much 
urgency as the worst fevers of the south. Until the official 
record is published, I cannot avoid coming to the conclusion, 





* In sanitary maps of each county of these States, showin ‘by colors their san- 
itary condition. Published in Transactions of American Medical Associa tion, 
vol. v, 1852. 
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that even as it regards health, the south can compare favora- 
bly with their boasting northern brethren. By the general 
results, as announced in the Abstract of the Census, the fif- 
teen southern or slave States are debited with a ratio of mor- 
tality of 1.40 to the population, and the fifteen northern 
States but a small portion less, or of 1.24. The mortality, 
it was well known, the year it was taken, was mainly due to 
an exotic disease, (the cholera,) which then prevailed with as 
much greater excess at the south as it has during the last 
year at the north. 

But the value of the instrument (the thermometer) is still 
more accurately and advantageously made known in its ulti- 
mate relations to the productions from which we obtain our 
subsistence and clothing, and which give independence and 


power to man ; in these respects, the peculiar advantages of 


our position are made very apparent. 

The true philosophical basis for all success in agricultural 
pursuits is derived from such a precise knowledge of climatology 
as alone can be procured through the thermometer and the rain 
guage, (together with a knowledge of vegetable physiology)— 
all else is empirical. Experience may anticipate theoretical 
knowledge—it usually does in agriculture, but the only per- 
fectly safe foundation for a true understanding of it is where 
theoretical truth has been confirmed by the lessons of ex- 
perience. What may suit one season may completely fail 
mm another, and cannot be relied on with any certainty as a 
foundation for business operations, or for a permanent source 
of livelihood. The application of this to different climates is 
the interpreter of their capacities, and shows us at once why 
different countries are made prone to favor one kind of pro- 
duce, while others are adapted to different kinds; why in 
some it fails, or is only an occasional product, while in others 
it is more uniform and can always be calculated on. It 
shows, in fine, that all are dependent upon precise and inva- 
riable laws, of which these are the true exponents. 

‘These remarks are made peculiarly applicable when we 
compare our climate, which has been so often harshly spoken 
ef, on account of its great extremes, with that of the eastern 
continent, and we shall have to acknowledge that this very 
characteristic is one of its most favorable elements as an agri- 
cultural producer. 

The climate of the United States has been compared by a 
master’s hand (Professor Blodget) with that of Europe; in 
that comparison it has been shown that, with a tropical sum- 
mer, we have all the advantages for vegetable growths of all 
kinds, as well as for animal existence ; that the peculiar sta- 
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ples which attain the highest perfection here differ from those 
of any other continental area, and embrace, in the same lo- 
calities, those which are elsewhere widely separated and ap- 
pear only in distant climates. From this general semi-tropical 
summer, we find peculiar developments of native and accli- 
mated products. ‘‘ The characteristic class is, in every in- 
stance, of sudden growth—exuberant—prolific—developing 
tropical peculiarities in the “preponderance of saccharine-nu- 
tritive elements, and great perfection of essential oils and 
narcotic qualities. Indian corn, tobacco, cane, &c., which 
are elsewhere tropical, or are natives of tropical regions, have 
a large range here.’’ ‘‘ Hemp, the vine, peach, and others, 
are similar in their requirements and in their unusual range in 
our climates. A slight attention to the general qualities of 
these characteristic growths will show our climates to be 
singular in their capacity.’’ It is from this is derived all our 
unparalleled advantages. If the product of the United 
States has been 700,000,000 of bushels of the great staple of 
nutritive life (corn) in a single year, the capacity exists of 
extending this more than a hundred fold ; this extension is 
mainly in the fertile regions of the south, where this capacity 
can be duplicated on the same soil every year ! 

We now command the cotton markets of the world, and 
export more than 100,000,000 of this valuable staple, besides 
supplying our own wants. One of the wealthiest countries 
on the globe (Great Britain) lives by it; its withdrawal from 
her manufactories for a couple of years would produce a 
greater revolution in the world than probably mankind has 
ever witnessed, in the relative power, comfort, and standing 
of nations. This is a southern product alone; it exists from 
climatic conditions and peculiarities that are found nowhere 
but in the southern States of this confederacy, as will be more 
particularly shown presently. An entire failure in this im- 
portant crop is an almost physical climatic impossibility, and 
can only result partially from two conditions: either a great 
drought, or a remarkably wet season. These can curtail, but 
not destroy the whole crop ; for such are the peeuliar circum- 
stances of the soil, that when much rain would injure our 
delta and the rich alluvial bottoms of the south, it would 
greatly increase the products of the thin sandy soils of the 
east and north. «If, on the contrary, a long-continued drought 
should injure the crops of these regions, 1t would only lessen 
but partially the product of the rich alluvions of the south 
and west ; and were all of the same character of soil, so ex- 
tensive is the region whgre it is cultivated and cultivable, 
that a similar matter happening to all alike is what probably 
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never has, and as probably never will occur. The same re- 
marks apply to the great staple of corn, tobacco, rice, indigo, 
&c. Hence the conclusion is inevitable, that climatically, 
agriculturally, and productively, no region on earth will com- 
pare with the southern States of this confederacy. 

Maize ranges over almost the entire continent, excepting 
our Pacific possessions, although there is a considerable dif- 
ference in the productive capacities of the different parts of it. 
The grape is hardly less extensive; the peach is a fruit origin- 
ally of warm climates; the tobacco, and particularly the finer 
and more aromatic qualities, has similar climatic affinities ; 
hemp, sweet-potatoes, the cane, rice, and indigo, all share, in 
a large measure, these peculiar requirements of climate, and 
all have, in our southern country, particularly, a most ex- 
traordinary range of possible production, and an immense 
extent of highly successful cultivation. ‘‘They are also high 
developments of vegetable organisms. The nutritive class— 
corn, cane, [rice,| and the fruits, are in the highest grade of 
nutritive development.’’ Indeed, ‘‘ our climatic range is 
greater than any other part of the world, in products par- 
tially or wholly successful, as we have the semi-tropical and 
tropical productions of the eastern continent mingling here 
with their and our extremes of adaptation to the colder lati- 
tudes.’’ 

The further examination of the climates of the United 
States in comparison with those of Europe, &c., by the dis- 
tinguished authority above quoted, shows that the distribu- 
tion of rain here during our summer months is singularly 
favorable, and its remarkable distribution so far in the inte- 
rior of the continent, on the ample scale correspondent to its 
fervent heats, is without any parallel elsewhere, and renders 
the vast valley, tributary to the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, 
the most favored of climates for abundant vegetable pro- 
duction. 

To apply these remarks and principles specially, ‘‘ corn 
cannot succeed as a permanent crop in California, beyond the 
35th parallel of latitude, because there does not exist a sum- 
mer temperature sufficiently high—it being less than 65° for 
July—while on the eastern part of the continent it is equally 
successful to the 44th parallel. The very reverse takes place 
with wheat. At the east the heat and humidity are too great 
for most of the districts on the Mississippi valley, south of 
38° north latitude, and for all districts south of 35°; while 
on the west they reach the 30th parallel and continue on the 
arid table lands of Mexico indefingtely southward.’’ 

The most remarkable production of our country is MAIZE, 
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and itis so ‘‘ from the wide and wonderful range arising from 
the peculiar elasticity of the plant, different from that con- 
trolling in adaptation in almostevery other. This arises but 
from one condition, strictly, which is the temperature of the 
period in which it ripens—a period of about three months— 
being less than that required for any other plant whose growth 
requires the same temperature.’’ 

This temperature is now well known to be not below 68° 
for July, and although it succeeds very well far north, it isa 
much more certain crop in the south, where the unparalleled 
additional advantage is enjoyed of raising two crops on the 
same soil during the year, when needed. This plant, whose 
origin is so peculiarly American—whose amount of value 
from its growth probably exceeds every other possible pro- 
duct of vegetable life—is unadapted, from the causes ex- 
pressed, (of temperature,) to England, and but very partially 
to any part of Europe. The best agricultural districts of 
England do not exceed the temperature of 60° for July. 
About Paris the average for this month does not exceed 65°. 
In Holland and Germany it is rather less. In southern Ger- 
many, in the deeper valleys, 68° to 70° for July and August 
is attained. Further south it is warmer and more adapted, 
but is of very partial and imperfect cultivation, and is con- 
sidered a subordinate staple. The precise and imperative re- 
quirement of greater heat for our summer month furnishes a 
sufficient barrier to its cultivation in the most important and 
populous European countries, where its easy production would 
be of incalculable value, as it is one of the greatest nutriments 
known. 

This plant is not less remarkable for its productiveness 
than range of summer climate, and it appears (continues 
Prof. Blodget) wholly unimportant whether the air contains 
very little or a large per centage of humidity ; wherever the 
temperature is sufficient, and either rains or irrigation supply 
water to the soil, it is quite successful. This singular staple, 
then, is adapted to conditions over an immense range of our 
country, which has no analogy on the eastern continent, and 
furnishes an unparalleled advantage for a great density of 
population. 

The suGAR CANE is entirely confined to tropical and semi- 
tropical regions, and is another instance of the successful cul- 
tivation of a valuable product being understood and extended 
by the precision of thermometrical experiments. It was for 
some time thought, and announced, that with a mean annual 
temperature of 82°, it would ripen in eleven months; where 
the annual mean was 76°, twelve months were required; 
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where 74°, fourteen months; and where 67°, (our mean,) 
sixteen months.—(Cadazzi.) It is now ascertained that the 
cultivation of the cane successfully does not depend upon the 
mean annual temperature alone, but upon the summer curve 
of differences among the months; and, as a rule, these periods 
are short or long as this curve is high or low.—(Blodget.) 
A most important principle for us—showing that we have not 
yet near reached the limit of its possible production north, 
and the great value the thermometer will be in indicating 
the limits beyond which it is not safe to expend labor and 
capital. 

The impression was at an early period disseminated by the 
Spaniards, that as cane and cotton grow in the tropics, where 
there was no frost, they could not be profitably cultivated in 
any region subject to cold and frosty weather. It is now 
ascertained that this weather is as necessary to the plant as 
any other, and that, in fact, neither comes to its highest per- 
fection without it. It is now well known that a better article 
of sugar, and more of it, is made in Louisiana than in the 
West Indies or Mexico, and, also, that it is more healthy and 
nutritious, 

As far north as 324° and even further, east of the Missis- 
sippi, the cane is produced, with no difficulty arising from 
climate, where the soil is of sufficient fertility. In proceed- 
ing west its northern limit is considerably reduced, in conse- 
quence of the general effect of the plains producing great 
extremes of temperature; these, with the northers to which 
Texas is particularly subject, diminish the thermal effect even 
at the lower levels, making an equivalent to about 3° of lati- 
tude. 

There is another product peculiarly belonging to southern 
cultivation, which is nearly identical in climatic ranges with 
that just mentioned. It has now become the great agricul- 
tural product which clothes the mass of mankind, gives ac- 
tivity to commerce, and controls the money market of the 
world—lI mean our great southern staple, corron. Although 
it will grow as far north as Virginia and Maryland—about 
the 36th parallel is about the limit of staple cultivation, and 
from this to the 35th—only the more favorable aspects and 
districts are safe against extremes of cold. No summer is 
too warm for it. A summer mean temperature of 77°, and 
an average for the year of 60°, are those in the highest de- 
gree favorable for its most successful cultivation. The ex- 
emption from frost from the middle of April to the middle of 
October, is also an important feature in climates most suit- 
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able for its production, embraced in the southern portion of 
the United States. 

Excessive rains and a saturated atmosphere, such as occurs 
in the tropics, are not favorable to its production, and when 
these occur in our alluvial region, at the period of full growth 
and during the process of maturing, it is apt to injure it. 
This, however, rarely takes place, as the culminating point 
of our rainy season usually occurs in June and July—the 
growing season, when it is most wanted, and the period of 
maturity and gathering happens during the very months 
most favorable to it in this climate, viz: during the months 
of September and October, which are precisely those having 
the least precipitation of the whole year. 

‘There is no country in the world which combines all the 
advantages of the cotton region of the United States,’’ ‘‘from 
the parallel of 35° on the Atlantic and 37° on the Pacific, 
and from a line drawn diagonally through Texas to the Rio 
Grande.’’ 

The alternate wet and dry seasons which occur in most 
parts of India render that climate incompatible with its suc- 
cessful cultivation; and thus, aiso, in the tierras calientes of 
Mexico, where the rainy season is the warm season, and the 
maximum of humidity prevails, this plant cannot be success- 
fully and profitably cultivated. Thus it is seen that the 
high atmospheric saturation and excessive periodic precipita- 
tion to which tropical countries are subject, precludes the cul- 
tivation of this plant in a mode that can ever successfully 
compete with the climatic advantages, the energy, and the 
skill possessed by the planters of the southern States. 

The climatic range of wHeEaT is greater than any other sin- 
gle product, in respect to some conditions, and is adapted to 
every portion of the United States, with the exception of some 
rather humid districts, north as well as south. And I men- 
tion its culture here, mainly, now, to shew the value of the 
thermometer. In England this crop sometimes fails to ripen, 
(as in the summer of 1853,) because the temperature of July 
and August (the ripening months there) was two degrees be- 
low the average of those months, and were respectively 57° 
and 59° each. In one of the best wheat districts of this coun- 
try, (Rochester, New York,) 64° and 69° are the tempera- 
tures of the ripening months, which there are June and July. 

I might extend this investigation to the climatology of the 
finer qualities of Topacco, and more especially of Rick and 
INDIGO, essentially southern products. But I have trespassed 
too long on your patience. 
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* There are some climatic conditions which the distinguished 
author who has furnished me with the greater portion of 
these details has not, I am sure, willfully overfooked, for in 
relation to it the records of science are singularly defective, I 
mean SOLAR RADIATION. 

Upon another occasion, I have called attention to its in- 
fluence on health, and upon its probable normal proportion 
in different latitudes. The attention of scientific men has not, 
I think, been sufficiently called to its effect on agricultural 
products, although it is well known, both to the agriculturist 








* In the comparisons [ have instituted, to show the immense, nay incompar- 
able, advantages of the southern States over all other countries, I might have gone 
more fully into the meteorological grounds to support my views. The limits of a 
discourse, however, obviously forbid such extension. I will embrace the oppor- 
tunity in this note to avail myself of Mr. Robert Russell’s condensation of a 
similar opinion as delivered before the Smithsonian Institution last winter. I 
need not refer to a table of the ‘“‘ hygrometry of the winds,”’ as published in my 
Sanitary Report, to show how fully it is borne out there by my long series of ob- 
servations here: 

** I quite concur,’’ says Mr. Russell, ‘‘ in the opinion first entertained by Vol- 
ney, that the summer south winds of the United States are a supplied from 
the trade winds of the tropics. To this wind is to be ascribed the amazing fer- 
tility of the climate for sugar, cotton, Indian corn and tobacco. The isthmus 
which connects North and South America is too high to allow the trade winds to 
cross into the Pacific ocean, and in summer they appear to be frequent! i directed 
northward by this great natura] wall, and find their way across the gulf of Mex- 
ico, and spread out as a surface current, loaded with moisture, over the Missis- 
sippi valley and the eastern seaboard States. If the isthmus which connects the 
two continents had been sufficiently low to allow the trade winds to cross into 
the Pacific, the valley of the Mississippi would have had, in all probability, a 
much less productive summer climate, resembling that of the south of Europe or 
the north of Africa.” 

‘*] may here mention that there is only an extremely limited area in Europe 
which has sufficient summer rains, with the requisite temperature, to grow In- 
dian corn, and that there are no cotton or sugar regions. The summers of Spain, 
except on the northwest of the country, are usually so very dry that little Indian 
corn can be grown without artificial watering. The productive powers of the 
soil are almost entirely centered in the valleys, which are irrigated by the melt- 
ing of the snow of the mountains. 

** The summers of Italy are also too dry and the melting of the snow on'the Alps 
is essential to the fertility of Lombardy. The largest and best region for Indian 
corn in Europe is in the south and east of France. Mr. Marsh told us that for 
three months rain did not fall in summer in Constantinople. In Palestine, ‘ rain 
in surnmer’ is still as rare as the ‘ snow in harvest.’ In the valley of the Lower 
Nile, a shower of rain is a remarkable phenomenon; the overflowing of the river 
serves for the growing of wheat, but no Indian corn or millet can be had without 
laborious irrigation; accordingly fifty thousand oxen are corre in summer to 
draw water for this purpose. J Upper Egypt, no crops of any kind are obtained 
without the same appliance; and during a low current in the river the peasants 
are obliged to raise the water upwards of forty feet. When we reflect on these 
facts, the great fertility of the summer climate of North America, east of the 
Rocky mountains, is very surprising. The aridity of the Mediterranean shores is 
owing to the prevalence of northerly winds; while the fertility of the United 
States is owing to the prevalence of those from the south. This statement is 
amply supported by Professor Coffin’s researches in the Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions.’ 

‘© The warm surface wind which sets in from the gulf of Mexico over the United 
States is not only the great source of fertility, but is also the great disturbing 
element of the atmosphere at all seasons of the year.” 
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and gardener, that without the direct influence of the sun, 
whatever may be the temperature of the air, the fruits of the 
earth do not come to perfection, are deficient in flavor, and 
flowers are deprived of the brightness of their tints. 

This subject has assumed a new aspect since the novel and 
important discovery of Melloni, of calorific rays of different 
proportions, analogous, in some degree, to the difference be- 
tween luminiferous rays. These rays are differently absorbed 
and transmitted by different media, just as the different col- 
ored rays are absorbed and transmitted by other media; the 
diathermancy of different bodies not at all agreeing with their 
transparency. One of the most important properties of ra- 
diant heat, and in which it differs from light, is the capability 
of one kind of rays being converted into another by absorption 
and secondary radiation ; so that, for example, the direct rays 
of the sun, which, falling upon a surface of snow, would be 
almost entirely reflected without melting the snow, being 
first absorbed and then re-emitted from a piece of dry timber, 
would melt it wherever they infringed. That the direct rays 
of the sun, then, should influence the health of man as it 
does vegetable life, has every probability to favor it, and the 
more so as every one is familiar with the fact of the absorp- 
tion of solar heat by every kind of substance, living or dead. 
No medical man is ignorant of the great value of light (nay, 
even direct radiation) in many chronic affections, and which 
are, indeed, incurable without it, and that it is essential to 
his health Arctic voyageurs have recorded in their painful 
experience. 

The subject is an interesting and important one, but the 
records are too sparse to show the amount of its direct influ- 
ence on agriculture. I will here only reaffirm all that I have 
said on the occasion alluded to—that direct solar radiation, 
in opposition to popular belief, is greater in the inverse ratio 
as we approach the tropics, (whose climate is more charac- 
terized by the duration of the heat than by its intensity,) 
and that it increases as we ascend from the earth, and to ex- 
press my conviction that there is a normal proportion of it 
due every climate, the privation or excess of which produces 
disturbances in the physical world, resulting in disease to man 
and defective maturation or developement of the fruits of the 
earth.* + 


* I have years since recommended it to my meteorological correspondents and 
to the Smithsonian Institution to add to their records the temperature in the sun 
at least three times a day ; at present, probably, those made here are the only 
regular ones known. 

}Errecr or ricut.—Dr. Moore, the celebrated metaphysician, thus spoke of 
light on the body and mind : 

A tadpole confined in darkness would never become a frog; and an infant, de- 
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Throughout this, to me, interesting investigation, we 
plainly see the operation of the great laws of deity, of which 
one of the principal means of interpretation is that little but 
invaluable instrument, the thermometer, to which I have 
invited your attention. It is thus we are made acquainted 
with some of those important circumstances, small and ap- 
parently simple as they are, by which the universe is gov- 
erned. We ee seen that a diminution of two degrees only 
in the average temperature of two months at the ripening 
season destroys a crop from which a great country looked for 
its subsistence, to supply which the money market of the 
world was unbalanced; and you, and [, and all felt the influ- 
ence of the fall of those two degrees in that instrument; 
and you have seen that it requires but a very few more degrees 
to show the capacity of a country for that other great sup- 
porter of life, maize.* History, and very modern history, 
too, furnishes us numerous records to show that famine has 


— of heaven’s free light, will only grow into a shapeless idiot instead of a 
autiful and reasonable being. Hence, in the deep, dark gorges and ravines of 
Swiss Valais, where the direct sunshine never reaches, the a prevalence of 
idiocy startles the traveller. It is a strange, melancholy idiocy. Many citizens 
are incapable of any articulate speech, some are deaf, some are blind, some labor 
under all these privations, and all are misshapen in almost every part of the 
body. I believe there is in all places a marked difference in the healthiest of 
houses, other things being equal, in which all the rooms are, during some part of 
the day, fully exposed to the direct light. Epidemics attack inhabitants on the 
shady side of the street, and totally exempt those on the other side; and even in 
epidemics, such as ague, the morbid influence is often thus partial in its labors. 

* Long after this discourse was delivered I had the honor to receive Lieutenant 
Maury’s philosophical work on the ‘‘ Physical Geography of the Seas,’’ and can- 
not forego the gratification of making some interesting abstracts, which strongly 
corroborate the position in the text, of the almost incalculable value, in the great 
economy of the globe, of apparently little things : 

‘* Few persons have ever taken the trouble to compute how much the fall 
ofa single inch of rain over an extensive region in the sea, or how much the 
change of two or three degrees of temperature over a few thousand square miles 
of its surface, tends to disturb its equilibrium, and consequently to cause an 
aqueous palpitation that is felt from the equator to the poles. Let us illustrate 
by an example: The surface of the Atlantic ocean covers an area of about 
twenty-five millions of square miles. Now, let us take one fifth of this area and 
suppose a fall of rain one inch deep to take place over it; this rain would weigh 
360,000,000,000 of tons, and the salt, which as water, it held in solution in the 
sea, and which, when that water was taken up as vapor, was left behind to dis- 
turb equilibrium, weighed 16,000,000 more of tons, or nearly twice as much as all 
the ships in the world could carry at a cargo each. It might fall in an hour, or 
it may might fall in a day; but occupy what time it might in falling, this rain is 
calculated to exert so much force—which is inconsel vabl reat—in disturbing the 
equilibrium of the ocean. If all the water discharg - the Mississippi river 
during the year were taken up in one mighty measure and cast into the ocean at 
one effort it would not make a greater disturbance in the equilibrium of the sea 
than would the fall of rain supposed. Now this is for but one-fifth of the Atlan- 
tic, and the area of the Atlantic is about one-fifth of the sea area of the world, 
and the estimated fall of rain was but one inch, whereas the average for the year 
is 60 inches, bnt we will assume it for the sea to be no more than 30 inches. In 
the ageregate, and on an average, then, such disturbance in the equilibrium of 
the whole ocean, as is here supposed, occurs seven hundred and fifty timesa year, 
or at the rate of once in twelve hours. Moreover, when it is recollected that 
these rains take place now here now there, that the vapor of which they were 
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often and still continues to destroy millions of the human 
race in India; the direct cause is not stated. The same has 
repeatedly occurred in different parts of Mexico, and much 
injury has been sustained, from time to time, in some parts 
of our own country, from loss of the grain crops. These 
have all occurred, unquestionably, through natural causes, 
arising from the ignorance of man not adapting his crop to 
the climatic requirements of the country, or in recklessly 
removing the protective influence of forests, for these serve 
important purposes in the great economy of nature. Noone 
will be so rash as to deny that every climate has adapted to 
‘it, through the dispensations of an all-wise Providence, what- 
ever may be needed to sustain its inhabitants. When man 
attempts to set this law at defiance by attempting to accom- 
modate products to a climate for which it has not the natural 
adaptation, he must pay the penalty of his temerity, if not 
presumption. 

Gentlemen, every day these developments are more and 
more made known to us, and if I should limit myself. to my 
own humble calling, I should express myself as entertaining 
the conviction that events are now in progress, in climatic 
physiology, (if I may so term it,) by which all external agen- 
cies affecting the health of man will be made known; in 
some, the laws which govern their action on the human body 
have been recently developed, and the hope is entertained 
that, as true science is cultivated and investigation proceeds, 
more light will be shed upon the many occult causes of dis- 
ease, of which we are now ignorant, and more certainty and 
success will be given to the exercise of that profession estab- 
lished for the relief of human suffering; and is it going too 
far to add, and also those which clothe and those which feed 
mankind. Social progress and human amelioration are dis- 
tinguishing marks of the age. 





formed was taken up at still other places, we shall be enabled to appreciate the 
better the force and the effect of these pulsations in the sea. 

‘* Between the hottest hour of the day and the coldest hour of the night there 
is frequently a change of four degrees in the temperature of the sea. Let us, 
therefore, to appreciate the throbbings of the sea-heart, which take place in con- 
sequence of the diurnal changes in its temperature, call in the sunshine, the cloud 
without rain, with day and night, and their heating and radiating processes. And 
to make the case as strong as to be true to nature we may, let us again select one- 
fifth of the Atlantic ocean for the scene of operation. The day over it is clear 
and the sun pours down his rays with their greatest intensity and raises the tem- 
perature two degrees. At night the clouds interpose and prevent radiation from 
this fifth, whereas the remaining four-fifths, which are supposed to have been 
screened by clouds, so as to cut off the heat from the sun during the day, are now 
looking to the stars in a cloudles sky, and serve to lower the temperature of the 
surface waters two degrees. Here there is a difference of four degrees, which we 
will suppose extends only ten feet below the surface. The total and absolute 
change made in such a mass of sea water by altering its temperature four degrees 
is equivalent to a change in its volume of three hundred and ninety thousand mil- 
lions of cubic feet !”’ 
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The only further practical deduction I propose to draw from 
this is, that it is our interest as well as our duty to study 
the laws by which the different climates are regulated with 
accuracy and precision, through the valuable means now pos- 
sessed by science, contemporaneously with those of human 
and vegetable physiology, and we shall find, if we do not 
attempt rashly to interrupt them, that a beautiful harmony 
and system of adaptation exists throughout all the laws of 
nature. 

The positions I have assumed in relation to the great value 
to be attached to a thorough understanding of our climatic 


relations, and the comparisons I have instituted between the © 


northern and southern portions of this confederacy, need, I 
think, no further illustrations. I will only add, that the 
immense extent of sea coast and internal navigation of the 
southern States, and all in temperate climates, secures them 
commercial, agricultural, and sanitary advantages almost 
equivalent to a large island, and that there is no period of 
the year when the industrial pursuits of man may not be pro- 
fitably pursued. 

One word more. There are some considerations which it is 
not proper for me to overlook here, or the omission might be 
misconstrued; I will not, however, trespass long upon your 
patience, as I trust a few remarks will suffice. 

The comparative estimate I have made of the different 
parts of our country would be very incomplete without re- 
ferring to our peculiar domestic institution, which is so much 
misunderstood by those who are personally unacquainted with 
its practical working, and the reciprocal benefits conferred on 
master and slave. 

The institution of slavery operates by contrast and com- 
parison; it elevates the tone of the superior, adds to its re- 
finement, allows more time to cultivate the mind, exalts the 
standard in morals, manners, and intellectual endowments, 
operates as a safety-valve for the evil disposed, leaving the 
upper race purer, while it really preserves from degradation, 
in the scale of civilization, the inferior, which we see is their 
uniform destiny when left to themselves. The slaves consti- 
tute, essentially, the lowest class, and society is immeasura- 
bly benefitted by having this class, which constitutes the 
offensive fungus—the great cancer of civilized life—a vast 
burthen and expense to every community, under surveillance 
and control; and not only so, but under direction as an effi- 
cient agent to promote the general welfare and increase the 
wealth of the community. The history of the world fur- 
nishes no institution under similar management, where so 
much good actually results to the governers and the governed, 
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as this, in the southern States of North America. While 
the wealth of the body politic is increased on the community 
principle, (the most productive ever discovered,) the party 
under control being entirely exempt from those cares for 
their subsistence and welfare which is the cause of the great 
struggles in ordinary life, which furrows the cheek and 
whitens the brow, and is a fruitful source of most of the 
crime, and brings to a premature grave a vast proportion of 
society—have their happiness promoted, and increase in num- 
bers (the best prodf of it) in a ratio unparalleled in any other 
nation. 

This remarkable increase in population, accompanied as it 
is with an increased duration of his life, not only beyond that 
of the laboring white class, but even beyond the average of the 
white class of all conditions—limited as it is to the condition 
of slavery in the southern States of this Union—is not only a. 
proof that their physical comforts and welfare are promoted 
in their treatment, and an evidence of their contentedness 
with their lot, which is essentially that of a paternal govern- 
ment, but testifies that their position in society here is just 
that intended by Providence, and is as high as their intellect- 
ual capacities well admit of. The corollary from which is, 
that wherever this is changed they degenerate in kind (physi- 
cally and morally) and diminish in numbers, as is conclusively 
shown throughout their entire history. It seems to me evi- 
dent, from all the circumstances, as a demonstrable indication 
of the will of Providence, that as their cerebrial endowments 
are less developed, they are intended ever to remain in intel- 
lectual childhood and should always be under pupilage, as 
they have ever been, (their happiness being thus best pro- 
moted,) and any forcible interruption of which is an inter- 
ference not warranted by either necessity or wisdom. 

Slavery, in the abstract, and African slavery, as it exists in 
the United States, are two very different propositions, wide as 
the poles asunder. The slavery of intellectual man is a real 
calamity ; the slavery of the mere physical man is, as well in 
a free country as in all other countries where man must work 
for his living, the common lot of man. It is, in fact, but 
compulsion to work for one’s living, whatever the inducement. 
or necessity, and how few those exempt from it in this freest 
country on the globe. So averse to industry is the large 
mass of mankind that nothing but the strongest exigencies 
will urge them to labor, and the great principle of moral 
honesty shrinks too often before it. Whether, then, to satisfy 
want, to prevent dishonesty, or comply with the custom of 
society, with us compulsory labor always has and always will 
exist. If society can control this class for its own good, as 
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well as for that of its subject, its benefits will be like the 
double mantle of charity, ‘‘ blessing him that gives and him 
that receives,’’ and this, we sincerely believe, is accomplished 
in the southern States. In all despotic countries intellectual 
man is more or less enslaved or controlled in the freedom of 
his expressions and acts. In America alone does he exist in 
the true dignity of freedom nature’s God intended him to oc- 
cupy, and it is not at all incompatible with this, the coex- 
istence of an inferior, subservient class, but whose happiness 
is promoted to the utmost extent of their*capacities to enjoy 
it. But there is another advantage of this institution here 
which is as little understood, and which must not be over- 
looked. Instead of weakening us, as alleged, it adds greatly 
to our military strength as a nation. All warlike countries 
' have been slave States. It furnishes the sinews by which 
war is supported. While other nations absolutely require 
from five to eight men to carry on industrial pursuits to main- 
tain one in the field, nearly our whole white male population, 
already trained to arms and warlike pursuits in a degree far 
exceeding that of any other people, is ready for defensive or 
' offensive war; and neither our brethren north of us nor any 
other nation can furnish a similar example of proud inde- 
pendence. 

The south is accused of weakness, indolence, and effemi- 
nacy. The strongest and largest animals known to man 
have their nativities, their homes in the south. No northern 
man has a physical strength or physical endurance superior 
to the Kroomen on the coast of Africa, nor can bear a greater 
burden than the Mexican; and in relation to our own country, 
I have before referred to the physical perfection and intel- 
lectual superiority of the natives in the elevated parts of these 
southern States. The comparison with any people will hold 
good if applied to any portion of them. Jndolence does not 
belong to the Anglo-Saxon race, however it may attach to 
others, and finds its refutation in every page of our history 
and_on every acre of our territory. And the accusation of 
effeminacy is a slander that finds its answer in every field of 
our country’s victories, and on the deck of every naval battle, 
where the prowess of America has shed its blood for the rights 
of man. 

In nothing, then, need the south shrink in comparison 
with the northern portion of this Union. Not only has it 
been built up and enriched by the products of southern 
industry, but some of the principal nations of the world are 
dependent on the southern States, not only for their commer- 
cial but their social existence and stability. Here, in fact, 
resides the goose which lays the golden eggs; here is the 
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fountain where originates the wealth of modern nations, and 
especially of the northern part of this nation.* Her mer- 
chants, her manufactures, her shipping, her seamen, all 
derive employment and wealth from these much slandered 
southern States. A hurricane, or a late or early frost that 
destroys the cotton crop of a considerable portion of the 
south, is felt in all the markets of the worldt to the ex- 
tremest range of civilization. Drought or floods, which 
materially injures the cereal crop, causes gaunt famine to 
stare millions in the face, and becomes the harbinger of 
frightful pestilence. 

Nor are there any sound grounds for the opinion that the 
south is not as susceptible of a dense population as the north. 
The capacity to sustain a large population depends upon the 
productiveness of the soil for those articles which are neces- 
sary to support human life, and this has been shown by the 
extensive prevalence of its capacity to produce every species 
of the cerealia in such eminent profusion ; and the question 
might be safely left here. But there is scarcely an article 
that nourishes man which is not more easily and abundantly 


* Stavery anp Commerce.—The following just observations are taken from 
the Richmond (Va.) Dispatch. Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine copies them and 
remarks, ‘‘ right or wrong, there is more truth than poetry in its statement: ’’ 

‘* The whole commerce of the world turns upon the product of slave labor. 
What could commerce be without cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, and naval stores? 
All these are the product of slave labor. It is a settled fact, that free labor cannot 
compe them in sufficient quantity to supply the demands of mankind. It has 

een said that one free laborer is equal to five slaves. If this be so, why has not 
free labor been employed in the production of the above staples? It has been 
attempted, and in every case in which it has been introduced has failed. The 
world follows its interests, and if free labor was more valuable than slave it 
would be employed at this moment in the United States, Cuba, and Brazil, 
which are all open to free labor. And herein note the greater liberality and self- 
reliant strength of the slave over the free States. The former freely permit the 
northern capitalist to come in with his free labor and compete with slave labor. 
The latter pass laws prohibiting the southern capitalist from coming in with his 
slaves to compete with northern labor. Their prohibitory laws are passed 
because they are afraid of slave competition ; whereas the south, in the face of 
the pretence which has been handed down from Wilberforce to these times, that 
one white laborer is equal in value to five slaves, throws her door wide open and 
invites the free labor to walk in and try its hand, and it dare not come. What 
would become of England, the arch-agitator of abolitionism, but for cotton, by 
the manufacture of which she has waxed fat and strong, while she curses the 
system by which it is produced? By the way, will some one inform us why the 
English conscience has never suffered as much from slavery in Brazil as slavery 
in the United States?’’ 

+ Vatre or Corron.—Charles Dickens, in a late number of his ‘* Household 
Words,’’ after enumerating the striking facts of the cotton trade, says: 

** Let any great social or physical convulsion visit the United States, and 
England would feel the shock from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s. The lives 
of nearly two millions of our countrymen are dependent upon the cotton crops of 
America. Their destiny may be said, without any sort of hyperbole, to hang 
upon athread. Should any dire calamity befal the land of cotton, a thousand of 
our merchant ships would rot idly in the dock ; ten thousand mills must s 
their busy looms ; two millions of mouths would starve for lack of food to feed 
them. 
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produced in the south than in the north. In the more 
southern portion, where two crops of grain (as before said) 
can be produced every year on the same soil, and garden 
vegetables and fruit in the utmost abundance, they do not 
always exist of the same quality in the south as at the north, 
merely because we are not compelled to exercise the same 
care in their cultivation for a livelihood, and because the 
larger and more important staples are more profitable, and 
we have not to depend for sustenance or comfort on the minor 
productions, as those in less favored regions. 

In the south we are comparatively free from sectarian dis- 
agreements, no bigotry, no ridiculous humbugs about 
women’s rights, false philanthropy or pseudo religion, each 
attends to his own business, and is contented under the 
blessings a kind Providence showers upon us in such exhaust- 
less profusion. 

If, then, we compare the soil and productions, agricultural 
and mineral, the climate and salubrity, the scenery, the 
comforts and refinements of life which give it a charm, the 
intellectual and moral qualities which give elevation in the 
scaie of high civilization, those which produce its wealth and 
those which assure its independence, we have no reason to 
complain. 

The comparison which has been instituted with our north- 
ern brethren has been made without the least indisposition 
to acknowledge their high qualifications, but to meet asper- 
sions as injudicious as untrue. The Scotch motto, “‘ nemo 
me impune lacessit,’’ is the instant impulse of every true 
southron, when he sees his country assailed, and it comes 
with peculiar ill grace, if not ingratitude, from those who 
have grown rich, but still not independent, by our labors. 
Let us not be misunderstood ; this is only a little quarrel, or 
a little competition among ourselves, of the relative value of 
different parts of our great country, and is to be decided by 
the proverbial good common sense of our people, by a proper 
array of facts, not prejudices. The value of the Union to us 
is above all price ; but that of liberty, which, we are deter- 
mined, shall not be endangered—and long may that flag, 
emblematic of our Unton and our glory, float over us—and 
when it ceases to do so, may time be no more. 


** Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Screams like a thunder-storm against the wind ; 
The trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind ; 

Thy tree has lost its blossoms, and the rind, 

Chopped by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts—and still the seed we find 

Sown deep, even in the bosom of the north ; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth.”’ 
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KANSAS A SLAVE STATE. 


The facts contained in the following paper address themselves to every south- 
ern mind, and the appeal which is made should everywhere meet with the most 





hearty responses. We extract the article from a Kansas journal, which is doing 
stout battle for the southern cause. 
It is gratifying to know that the south is now moving with vigor in the matter, 
fy and that large subscriptions are being everywhere raised to equip the emigrating 
bodies who have already reached or are en route for this great arena where the 
a power of the Constitution, in protecting the rights of our people, is to be brought 
to so signal, and, as we hope, triumphant a test. 


The time has arrived when it needs no argument to prove 
that slave labor is profitable in Kansas—no where in the 
United States is it more so. Slaves will now yield a greater 
profit in Kansas, either to hire out, or cultivate the soil, than 
any other place ; and it will continue to be so, if saved from 

abolition rule. Those who have brought their slaves here are 
reaping a rich reward for the few privations incident to a new 
country, and feel as secure in their property here as in Ken- 
tucky or Missouri; and even more so, for the means and mode 
of escape are more difficult from Kansas. Why itis that more 
of our friends in the old States have not brought their slaves 
with them, we are at a loss to devise, unless the falsehoods 
and threats of the abolitionists have frightened them. We 
know that there are thousands of settlers in the old States, 
who own a number of slaves, who are working hard from 
year to year on poor land, without producing a cent of profit, 
who could, with half the labor in Kansas, make a clear yearly 
profit of from tw enty-five to thirty per cent. on the cash value 
of their whole investment. We say to them, come and try 
it ; others have proven that it is no fiction, and Kansas needs 
| your aid. Good negro men will hire out readily at from 
twenty to forty dollars per month—women from ten to twenty, 
and girls and boys in proportion; and yet the cultivation of 
‘ our soil will yield even a greater profit than that. We have 
a good market at home for everything we can raise, and it 
| ‘will continue so for all time to come. 
We purpose submitting a few propositions for the consider- 
ation of our friends. 

First. Should Kansas be made a slave State? We say that 
location, climate, soil, productions, value of slave labor, the 
good of the master and slaye—all conspire and cry aloud that 
it should be; and the whole country, save the blinded free- 
soilers and abolitionists, admit the fact. The squatters, too, 
have already said three successive times, at the polls, that 
Kansas should be a slave State. But if all this is not enough, 
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then we say, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
Kansas must be a slave State, or the Union will be dissolved. 
Who so blinded as not to beable to see it? Let abolitionists 
once control the United States Senate, and the Union is at an 
end, or the southern people must debase themselves by sub- 
mitting to insult and injury, such as we know they never 
will. And if Kansas is not made a slave State, it requires 
no sage to foretell that, without some very extraordinary revo- 
lution, there never will be another slave State; and the ad- 
ministration of the government must fall into the hands of 
the abolitionists—and experience has proven that none but 
slaves can submit to be governed by them. 

With the abolitionists at the head of the federal govern- 
ment, the sovereignty of the States is at an end, and the 
Union a curse rather than a blessing. We say, then, that all 
good men, in or out of Kansas, who honestly desire to see the 
Union perpetuated, should unite with the pro-slavery party, 
and aid in preventing Kansas from falling into the hands of 
the abolitionists; for certain it is that it must be a slave or 
an abolition State. There is no middle ground, and cannot 
be. ‘Those who come among us, and cry out against freesoil 
and abolitionism, yet do not unite and work with the pro- 
slavery party, are our worst enemies, whether knaves, fools, 
or honest men ; and are doing us more injury, and rendering 
more aid to abolitionism in Kansas than the meanest, open- 
mouthed, avowed negro thief in all the land; yes, are ren- 
dering them more service than the notable editors of the Ter- 
ritorial Register at Leavenworth, and the Herald of Freedom 
at Lawrence. 

Secondly. Can Kansas be made a slave State? Thus far 
the pro-slavery party has triumphed in Kansas, in spite 
of the abolitionists and their emigrant aid societies. They 
have raised their millions of money, and sent upon us their 
hordes of fools, armed with Sharpe’s rifles, to trample down 
our institutions and confiscate our property, and drive us from 
the country ; yet we have peaceably whipped them at the 
polls, and forced them to beg for quarters in the field, and 
proven to the world that truth and justice are on our side; 
and all this has been accomplished by the hardy squatters 
without any aid from the south, save now and then a strag- 
gling “‘ border ruffian’’ from Missouri. What, ther, is in 
the way of making Kansas a slave State? Nothing can pre- 
vent it if the southern people do but half their duty; but 
they must do that or Kansas will be lost and the Union dis- 


solved. 
The abolitionists are more active than ever, and will con- 
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tinue to raise money and arms, and pour into the Territory 
their hired serfs, who scruple at no outrage; and unless 
every slave State does its duty and comes to the rescue, all 
our efforts thus far will avail nothing, and Kansas be lost. 
These are stubborn facts. Missouri was near at hand, and 
as soon as the Territory was opened for settlement, poured 
into it hundreds of good and true hardy squatters, who had 
the ability to select claims and make homes, and the nerve 
to defend themselves, and their property, and their institu- 
tions against the lawless bands of hired thieves who had been 
sent here by the aboltion aid societies, so long as they had 
anything like an equal chance. But Missouri has done her 
duty, and nearly exhausted her supplies, and cannot always 


successfully contend against the allied armies of all the 


abolition States of the Union. The time has now come when 
every slave State must take its stand and do its share, or 
Kansas is gone. Send your hardy sons, with their wives and 
children and slaves, to settle and live with us, and vote with 
us, and fight with us, if necessary, until our victory is com- 
plete; and by the operation they will make money, and 
Kansas be saved to the south. We are glad to see the 
young men from the south coming among us; but Kansas 
needs, and we want also to see, more men with their wives, 
sons, daughters, and slaves coming and making homes on 
our rich land. One such settler will do more in determining 
our institutions than twenty young men, although they may 
be voters and worthy men. We want men to take up the 
country and make farms. The country is rich and healthy, 
and abounds in good pure water, and, although timber in 
many places is scarce, yet good rock and stone coal, of the 
very best quality, is found all over the country. In every 
direction around Atchison, particularly west and northwest, 
the very best coal can be found, and our citizens are now 
using it, and find it cheaper than wood at two and a half 
dollars a cord. 

Surely every man in the south has had his eyes open by 
this time, and sees and finds the absolute necessity of efficient 
and immediate aid in order to save Kansas. The stake is 
surely worth a struggle; and, if not won by the south, God 
alone can foresee the evils that are to follow. We say to the 
south, now is the time for action. Send on your forces, armed 
and provisioned for the war, as good soldiers should be, who 
come to make homes in our country and live among us, and, 
if necessary, die with us in defence of our rights and institu- 
tions. 

Thirdly. Will the south come to the rescue, and make 
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Kansas a slave State? We are sure she will. We know her 
people, and when once aroused, with truth and justice on 
their side, they will fly to the rescue of their friends in Kan- 
sas, where all the combined forces of abolitionism will quail 
and skulk back to the dark sinks and hiding places trom 
whence they came by the assistance of the aid societies. 

Such creatures cannot stand before the forces of honest free- 
men, who rate the white a little higher than the black race. 
Every mail brings us fresh encouragement from the south. 
The tone of our southern exchanges, and private letters, sat- 
isfy us that our brethren in the whole south are becoming 
aroused, and being made sensible of the necessity of immediate 
action, we say, let that action be not only in word but in 
deed, and the work will be done, and that speedily. Kansas 
should, can, and will be a slave State. 


DRAWBACKS TO SOUTHERN INDUSTRY, 

We have had before us for some time two letters which 
appeared in the Richmond Enquirer, over the signature of a 
‘‘southern man,’’ (Mr. Cabell,) addressed to Governor Wise. 
If possible, we should have republished them, for the excel- 
lent views they embody, but must content ourselves with an 
extract only : 

A glance at the efforts made at the south in manufactures, and their want of 
success, will first be taken. We have many advantages over the north in manu- 
factures. In the cheapness of our lands and water-power, in labor, and in many 
departments of manufactures. The raw material is also cheaper. This is par- 
ticularly true of cotton. Many enterprises have been started at the south to de- 
velop her manufactures. Capital has been bona fide subscribed and actually paid. 
The best and most skilful agents have been employed, and, after a few years ex- 
perience, the same ery of want of success is repeated, and enterprise becomes 
chilled and lifeless. We find that, during the first years of their existence, they 
obtain money for the transaction of their business by drafts on northern houses, 
negotiated through our southern banks. It may be proper to make the a ee 
clearer by entering here into some detail, as the process described in this will be 
applicable to other business of a similar nature. Let us take, for illustration, a 
cotton manufacturing company, located in the city of Richmond. Capital stock 
has been paid ; the land, houses and machinery paid for, and the best of agents 
secured. Besides this, a small capital in addition is retained to carry on the busi- 
ness of the company. Large supplies of cotton are purchased ; this cotton is 
manufactured into cloth ; the raw cotton has to be paid for, and to do this the 
agent has to raise the money by sales of his yarns and manufactured cloths. He 
otters them for sale, and he finds that they admit of ready sale to customers at 
home upon the usual credits. He would be satisfied with the profits of the 
business, provided he can have the bills receivable converted into cash b 
the banks. He presents his bills receivable to the banks, and finds that 
they are discounted to but a limited extent. It is necessary for him to raise 
a still larger sum of money. Finding his bills receivable not equivalent to 
money, he endeavors to procure money by further arrangements at home. He 
finds he can only sell his goods at a profit by taking paper at long dates in 
payment. This does not answer his purpose. Thinking that he may effect his 
object by calling upon some large wholesale house in the city, he proposes to him 
‘to make a consignment of his goods for sale, and asks an advance in ready money. 
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The wholesale merchant replies that he cannot advance the money out of his 
business, but that he will accept their drafts at four months, to be reimbursed 
from the proceeds of sale to be made of the gocds consigned. He presents a four 
months’ draft, accepted by his consignee in Richmond, for an amount sufficient 
for the business of his establishment, has the draft endorsed for additional protec- 
tion, and consigns his goods as agreed on. The next day he presents himself at 
the bank, and the discount clerk, with his most fascinating smile, hands him 
back the paper, and, in the most polite manner, informs him that the board did 
not discount it. He finds, however, that by making an agreement with a house 
in New York, to consign to him the goods manufactured, that the New York con- 
signee will accept drafts, and, what is more to the purpose, the northern drafts 
will be discounted by the banks here, and he obtain money for the prosecution of 
his business. But this done, and the city of Richmond loses one of the chief ad- 
vantages resulting from the establishment of the manufactory. The commissions 
on the sales of the goods are lost to the city, and enure to the benefit of the New 
York consignee. But the ill effect by no means stops there. Ina little time, 
some change takes place in the New York money market, and the goods con- 
signed are sold off at a sacrifice to meet the acceptance of the New York mer- 
chant. The agent here may protest against it; but in vain. The only mode of 
protecting his goods is to remit money to the north to protect his drafts, and that 
he knows to be impossible. The goods are then sacrificed. It is then found out 
that goods manufactured in Richmond, after being sent to New York and paying 
freight, insurance and commissions, can be bought cheaper in New York than 
at the manufactory. This has actually been done in hundreds or thousands 
of instances in this city. Now commences the first step in the downward’ 
progress of the manufactory. The business must he carried on—money must 
be raised, and drafts and consignments of goods must be the mstruments of 
raising money to carry on business. Sacrifice upon sacrifice continues, and per- 
haps, about this time, the manufactory here is informed that the consignee does 
not think it altogether safe to accept their paper for such large amounts, and that, 
the business being hazardous, a commission of 2'¢ per centum must be charged 
upon each acceptance. Business continues for a time longer, but stockholders 
hear of no prospects of dividends, and eventually the whole property is sold out 
for less than the debts of the company. This ruin of the company and loss to the 
city, is thus clearly traced to the action of the banks, placing the whole manufac- 
turing business at the mercy of a New York acceptor. And all this is done for 
the purpose of making a little premium on exchanges, and because some of the 
old directors think this mode of banking is the only legitimate and safe mode, for 
no reason in the world except that it is the old accepted plan of banking. It is 
vain to say that the banks refused to discount the home paper first offered in the 
case just cited for want of funds. This is disproved by the fact of their giving the 
company money upon the northern drafts. The New York merchants advance 
nothing-but their name. The money is advanced by the Richmond Bank, and 
before the drafts become due, the goods consigned are sold to meet them. The 
merchant in New York with little or no capital is thus enabled to carry on a large 
business, and while lending his name as acceptor to one firm, he may be lending 
his name to hundreds and thousands scattered over the south, and thus, without 
advancing one cent, and by exercise of proper caution, he may become a large 
oo by means of credit, given him by the banks of the south here and else- 
where. 


THE PRICE OF GUANO. 


On Tuesday last, the 18th instant, a convention of agricul- 
turists assembled in Wilmington, Delaware, to concert mea- 
sures for a reduction of the price of guano. Resolutions were 
adopted declaring that the exorbitant price now demanded 
for Peruvian guano will not justify the farmers in purchasing 
it, and therefore the convention recommends the substitution 
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of other fertilizers in its stead. The following gentlemen 
were appointed a committee to wait on President Pierce and 
request that some measures be taken by our government to 
induce the Peruvian government to permit American vessels, 
without restriction, to load with guano at the Chinca or other 
Peruvian islands, a reasonable price being paid to the author- 
ities in Peru: 

Pennsylvania—Dr. A, C. Elwyn, Isaac Newton, Alfred L. 
Kennedy, E. P. Spencer, D. Landreth. 

Maryland—Charles B. Calvert, A. P. Willis, Samuel Sands, 
James L. Davis, C. Stites. 

Delaware—George Read Riddle, George P. Fisher, George 
W. 8. Nicholson, George Pepper Norris, Major John Jones. 

The convention adjourned to meet in Washington city, D. 
O., on Tuesday, the 10th of June next, and adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting agricultural societies throughout the United 
States, favorable to a reduction of the price of guano, to send 


delegates thereto. 


HEALTH OF YOUNG NEGROES. 
Drakties, Grorata, April 29, 1856. 

Dear Sir: In a recent conversation with a Louisiana sugar 
planter I learn that trismus nascentium—the lock-jaw of in- 
fancy—is very destructive on the sugar estates of that district. 
As when I became a rice planter, upwards of thirty years ago, 
the same disease took off a large portion of infants born on 
our rice plantations, I offer you a mode of preventive treat- 
ment which I introduced, and still continue with success, in 
the supposition that you may not deem it unwortliy of a place 
in a Review devoted to the interests of slave labor. 

From the birth of the infant until it is ten days old, (the 
lock-jaw of infancy never occurs after the ninth day from the 
birth,) I have the mothers’ breasts freely drawn and daily 
emptied of their milk; this duty is fulfilled in any one of 
several ways: by the nurse, the midwife, another and older 
child, or by a puppy. I prefer making the plantation nurse 
= this duty, as she is always at hand, and should be 

eld responsible for its faithful execution, by whomsoever 
performed. 

During these ten days the infant is not allowed to suck, 
but is fed on sweet oil and molasses in such proportions as 
will keep the bowels loose; these proportions being varied 
from time to time, so as to avoid either extreme costiveness or 
purgings. When there is any perceptible degree of sourness 
in the molasses, that should be boiled off—a very simple ope- 
ration. 
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You may, with the fullest confidence, assure your planting 
friends that a fulfillment of these simple directions supplies 
a sure protection to infants, enjoining on them to take every 
precaution to have them faithfully executed. I require no 
further evidence of neglect in the nurse than the death of an 
infant from this disease, such is the confidence that experience 
has inspired in the efficiency of the preventive treatment. 
The nurse is prone to reserve the oil and molasses fer her own 
use, whenever she thinks she can do so with impunity. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. C. DANIELL, M. D. 

J. D. B. DeBow, Esq., New Orleans. 


VESSELS BUILT IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY, 1856, 
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EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA. 


From the able address of Dr. Samuel Bard, State superin- 
tendent of education, delivered before the legislature, we 
extract the following: 

Dr. Bard remarked that more than two millions of dollars had been appropri- 
ated by the State in behalf of the system since its organization. Several laws 
had been enacted, which, making no adequate provision for their enforcement, 
had failed, in a great measure, to attain the objects hoped for by the friends of 
the system. These facts are not ‘‘ hid under a bushel ;’’ they were too glaring 
for concealment. Within the past year, in thirty parishes, 12,228 children 
attended school, and 11,191 did not attend. In these parishes there was paid out 
to teachers $114,308 34. The yearly apportionment, for the same parishes, was 
$142,681 28. The schools numbered 498. He alluded to those thirty parishes 
only for the purpose of illustration, to exhibit the present operations of the 
system. 

From these figures, said the speaker, it is obvious that there is a lamentable 
deficiency in the system; for it appears from them that nearly one-half of the 
educable children in these parishes had not, for that year, derived any advantage 
from the system. This being the case, he asked, what should be done? Truly, 
the question was a grave one, and more easily asked than answered. 


PENSACOLA AND MONTGOMERY RAILROAD, 


The ceremony of breaking ground in this road took place 
at Pensacola, on the 26th ult. On the character and pros- 
pects of the work the Mobile Advertiser says: 

This road is designed to develop the numerous agricultural 
and mineral resources of South Alabama, furnish her people 
with a long-wished-for direct transit to the Gulf, and power- 
fully help to build up Pensacola by adding to the population 
and commercial interest of that city, and to make her what 
her beautiful position and magnificent bay and harbor entitle 
her to be, a first class city, and one of the brightest gems on 
the borders of the Gulf. 

It is expected, we are told, that ten miles of the road will 
be in operation at Pensacola next January, and perhaps 
thirty miles of it at the other end, say from Montgomery to 
Greenville ; the entire road from Pensacola to Montgomery, 
160 miles, to be completed in about two years. After the 
completion of this work, the next “yuepren step to advance 
her prosperity will be an easy and direct communication with 
New Orleans, the great depot of western and southwestern 
commerce. The idea is suggestive, and deserves a thought 
from mercantile enterprise. 


MOBILE AND O10 RAILROAD. 


We understand that this road is now in operation to Schoo- 
ber, 170 miles from Mobile; and that the work of track- 
laying is progressing at the rate of two miles per week. The 
grading is nearly completed to Kentucky city, on the Missis- 
sippi, and all that is wanted is the iron to lay the track. 
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BE PLEASED TO READ THIS—TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. 

We have now completed twenty votumrs of the Review, IN 
TWO SERIES OF TEN VOLUMES EACH, with complete index. 

Amid all the discouragements to which southern works are 
exposed, this, Jt must be admitted; is doing a great deal. If 
our subscribers admit it, let them show it in one, two or three 
ways. 

1, See that there are no arrearages due us. 

2. See if each person cannot add to the lists of the Review 
one or two friends or neighbors. 

3. Complete your volumes or sets and bind them. 

And that the kindness be not one-sided we shall make a pre- 
sent to every one who will send us the money for two new subseri- 
bers, within the next three months, a set of the Industrial Re* 
sources, 3 volumes, 1,800 pages, handsomely bound. 

Every subscriber should have one or both series of the Re- 
view, complete, in his library, and to this end the editor offers 
the greatest facilities. 

30 >> New series—10 volumes, handsome sleep binding, with complete index, 
$20, or for $15, if the numbers for February, 1851, July, 1852, August, 1855, and 
January, 1856, are returned to us. The binding costs nearly $10. If you cannot 
return all, say which you can. Make your proposals. 

31> Industrial Resources, 3 volumes, cloth, very handsome, $5. These are a 
condensation of the first series of Review, of 10 volumes. 

2. > As we have a great many odd numbers of the work fromm the beginning, 
ge wishing to complete sets or years had better correspond at once with the 

Vashington office, and terms will be offered, it is believed, to suit them in every 


case, State your wants—a letter ‘occupies but a moment. Terms extremely 
moderate. “ 

The nature of a work like the Review is such that it should be 
preserved in series or volumes, and the editor is determined to 
remove every impediment in the way of its being done. In this 
way the work wil always be worth as much, if not more, than 
it costs. : 

Where the cash is inconvenient, parties will propose what 
they can do and the office will determine, although prices may 
then be somewhat higher. Money is the important item with 
all editors. 

De Bow’s Iwnustriat Resources.—It is an invaluable treasury of information. 
The publie will be supplied with one of the most valable works of reference that 
can be added to an American library.—Charleston Mercury. 

The work will form a vade mecum for the library of the statesman and political 
economist.—Charleston Evening News. 

It supplies a want that has long been felt in relation to this country, and com- 
pares in usefulness to the celebrated Progress of the Nation, by the late G. R. Por- 
ter, esq.—United States Economist. 

De Bow’s Inpustriat. Resourees.—The work deserves to be placed on the 
shelves of the library, as an indispensable American compendium, by the side of 
McCulloch.—New Orleans Picayune. 

The work will be a valuable addition to the library of the merchant, manufac- 
turer, platnter and statesman.—Harper’s Magazine. 

LS Numbers and volumes can be had at the New Orleans office at all times, 
if parties prefer. 
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We will pay in subscriptions orexchange the full price for any of the follow- 
ing numbers of the Review, which subscribers will return to us at Washington, 
as we have but few of them on hand : 1846 and 1847, January, February, March, 
May, and June; 1848, February ; 1849, August; 1851, February; 1852, July; 
1855, August ; 1856, January. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


A Treatise on Chemistry, applied to the manufacture of soap and candles, by 
Campbell Morfit, Professor of Chemistry, University of Maryland. Philadelphia : 
Parry & McMillan, 1856. This isa royal octavo volume, and embraces all that 
is valuable in the first edition, Thesubject is treated from its very rudiments, and 
illustrated largely. 

The South. A letter from a friend in the north with special reference to the 
effects of discussion upon slavery. 

Man and his Dwelling Pévee. Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1855. 

Letters of James Robb U®Robert C. Wickliffe, Governor of the State of Louisiana, 
on the subject of internal improvements in the southwestern States. 

The above pamphlets are of a most striking character, and are upon our table 
to be noticed in full and extracted from at an early day in the pages of the Review. 

Dr. M. F. Bonzano, of New Orleans, sends us a circular statement of an inter- 
esting electrical discovery made by him. We extract the following : 

** From the conductor ef an electrical machine suspend, by a wire or chain, a 
small metallic ball, (one of wood covered with tin foil,) and under the ball place 
a rather wide metallic basin containing some oil of turpentine, at the distance of 
about 34 inch. If the handle of the machine be now turned slowly, the liquid in 
the basin will begin to move in different directions and form whirlpools. As the 
electricity on the conductor accumulates, the troubled liquor will elevate itself in 
the centre, and, at last, become attached to the ball. Draw off the electricity 
from the conductor to let the liquid resume its position : a portion of the turpen- 
tine remains attached to the ball. Turn the handle again very slowly, and ob- 
serve now the few drops adhering to the ball assume a conical shape with the apex 
downwards, while the liquor under it assumes also a conical shape, the apex up- 
wards, until both meet. As the liquid does not accumulate on the ball, there 
must necessarily be as great a current downwards as upwards, giving the column 
of liquid a rapid circular motion, which continues until the electricity from the 
conductor is nearly all discharged, silently, or until it is discharged by a spark 
descending into the liquid. The same phenomena take place with oil or water. 
Using the latter liquid the ball must be brought much nearer, or a much greater 
quantity of electricity is necessary to raise it. 

‘* Those who had occasion to observe the sublime phenomena of a water spout 
will at once perceive in this experiment a faithful miniature representation of the 
gradual formation, progress, and breaking up of that on phenomenon.”’ 

Life and Writings of Edgar A. Poe. This very handsomely issued work, in four 
volumes, has been received from the publishers and will be noticed very fully in 
our next number. The genius of Poe has scarcely a counterpart in our litera- 
ture, and should gain him a place in every American library. Published by Red- 
field. 

30> Several works from Ticknor & Fields, Boston, and other publishers, are 
postponed to our next. 

Works of William Gilmore Simms, published by Redfield. A very full notice 
of this handsome series is excluded from the present number from want of space, 
but will appear in our next 


Bed” See card on preceding page in regard to the Review. 


ERRATA IN MAY NUMBER, 


On page 544, third line from bottom, “thirty-five or thirty-six’? should b® 
** twenty-five or twenty six.”’ 

On page 545, twenty-first line from top, ‘* 1773” should be “* 1673.” 

In last note on page 543, last line but one, the word “too ’’ should be ** to.” 
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